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Foreword 



This study examines the newly emerging sources of student in- 
fluence from ; 1970 to tlie present. Th^ focus is basically on political 
sources and includes **old-style" protest, lobbying, student-run co- 
operatives, student participation \in goyerrtance, collective bargaining, 
and the student as full citizen and frill adiilt. While students have 
.become more sophisticated in their modes of influence, their interests 
since 1970 have become delimited to concerns that affect their lives 
the most — -the costs of their, education. They are also concerned 
out issues of their, own Jreedont^ud their participation in campus 
decision making. The author, Samuel E. Kellams, is assistant pro- 
fessor *of education at the tJniversit^ of Virginia, Charlottesville. 
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TThe year 197^^^ seems ta^^have been ^ watershed, ^or tHe ways in 
which college students ex^ influence. ^J^ost ^ople Veye fknjiliar 
with thd growth df **s%dent^ p^^ that ex- ' ' 

(ended through the spring of 1970. Both journalists and academid^ins 

^gained repututiom in covering arid interpreting what apjpeared^ at-^" 
that time to be a highly sigriito movemeixt. Many^ 

people were entertained, some ^ere.bored,;^ a otfiers lyere outraged. 

^Whatever the particular po^titre people took, niio^^^^^^^ 

^"student protest;Vwas:Bver after 1970 ahd j:hat student^ had retdrned . 
to th^ir former quiesccft^ statfe;This is b^q^use reseaii^^ 
and broadcasters have riot j|do!nl^^s wdl sinc^ 1970 in tracing tfe less 

^ spectacular ways in which students gain theiii,^e^^ It Ms the preijhise 
ol this study that ^students cbntiriue to try to' jLrifluence <Jtie* course of 
events in the wider societf an^ on their danripuses. .However, the ^ . 
sources from which they derive influence are less spectacular and it 
is more difi^cult to identify and assess the nature arid effectiv<eness of 

■ thcsc^ sources. '"'-^ ."V-';- \ • 

This study explorcjs some newly i^merging .source*. of student inr 
fluence. The use of the wdril "power'^ in relation to studerits ^ 3^ 
been purj^seiy, avoided.^ "St|Ji(^ent jpower" was a catch phrase during 
the la tie 1960's and ha*»^ H^ariety^of meanings. "For .jhis study the 
word **irffluence".is used in Jl^e way that most people understand: to 
affect or alter by indirect pr^jintangible means, to sway br to modify.^ - 
A sour^eoof influ^rice; then^;^^^^^^ or situation th'at 

fnables a person to affecjt, ^ter, sway, or modify something in a 
basically indirect way. Tl^e^ task here is. to identify and discuss' the ^ 
^^echanisms, processes, or situations that permit college students to ^ 
mfluence the issues that gaiter* to therii. ^ 

/Sources of student infljuence can be classified as political, legal, > 
and other sources. The pirimary focus in this study wilt be upon the 
newly emierging j^litical sources ol influence. These political sources 
have been grouped for the piirpose of analysis into two broad cate- 
gories that form the organizing framework for the study. The first 
category views students operating as a separate political force. This , 
includes **old style" student protest, student iobbying aptivities, and , 
the operation of new student institutions. The second category views 
Students as participating in established political structures and 



processes. Included hete are student jparticipation in governance/ 
collective bargaining, and pafticipation as full citizens and fiill adults. 

In each of these sulbcategories the nature of the sources of ittfliu- 
ence Jte described and cases are given where sources have been used; 
By students. Also barriers to ful^use of thesi? sources of influence are 
identified and a rough assessment of the real and potential effective- 
ness of jthese Vjurces is niade, I^ 'addiUbn, th^ interrelationshijp, of 
thesfe various sources of influence is considered in terms* of hpw they 
reinforce^ complement aniin some gases conflict with each other. 

The most difficult; task is aWssirig effectiveness. There r are some 
^examples and scattered ^idence where one can see clear connections 
between a* source of influence .(i.e., student lobbying) and the ehds 
;,to which the influence wa^ direiqted. Even in these xases it is difficult 
to" isolate all of the other corttributiqg; factors that, might hav^ 
brpiight about thfe particular "end.*' Eor exampl^ in the case of 
Student lobbying, bills are passed for a multitude of reasons, onl^ 
oiie of which might be student support. Thus, the question of how 
^[ffective ^students really have been in using thi^ir newisr sources of 
rinfluehce remains an empirical problem hnd one that cannot be re- 
solved , in this study> , J - ... 
^The basic conclusion of this study is that students have developed 
and are drawing from a number of newer ^oiirces of influence. These 
sources reijresen|t a logical evolutioh frt)ni the all-or-nothing days of 
direct confrontation tOv the more multiffteted, less disruptive, an 
more, sophistifcated political approaches used by college students 
areas that vitally affect their lives. ^ f >• « 



Introduction 



Although the academic wars thaf Jt?egan irt'the*r960's,h^^^ 
and *'student activism" no longer captu^e^ the. headlines ^o^^^^ 
papers, college students coittimvenb influence coHeges ana iiriiV^^^^^^ 
^ and the wider society. Although many sources of influence ^tised by * 
students in the past are. stiU effective today there are 
emerging sources that are jpote'nt rnechanism^ 
, -aspects society and' institutions of highei? edycatibn thar^^jnatter to 
them. This paper .will focus chiefly iofn these eihei?ging; basically fio-^ 
. litical sourtes of influence. .''^^ '''^[ \' 

y Generally, sources of student influence iji^y be classified as political, r 
;/ legal, and other. There are two conceptually different. ways in which; 
students draw upon pqli tical sourcek to gain their erids . , One, involves , 
students'^acting as ai separate p^t|cal H[orce essentially onj their own. v 
Some examples: are traditiomil student government, stuiSierit p^^ 
, and confrontation, iitudent^ unionism (on the^ Eur9jpeaa mpdel), S;tik- 
dent lobbying at ^11 levels of goveitiment, student-staffed Public In- 
terest Researclf Groups (PIRGs) and^ other student^^ihitiated and/or 
• studentspperat^d, cooperative .economic, educational, an^ c^tutal in- 
y St itut ions. Another way students'^use political sources is by participiat- 
« ' ing^ or adult) political;, processes arid 

decision-making structures*/Dhis includes shared participation in tKe 
• • formal governance of collegdS and univ^sities, participation in vari-: 
ou^ phases of collective bargaining between faculty memb^xa" ^rid 
administrators, and extra-institiftional political participation^ voters 
' and adult members of society. . . ] ^ / ' 

Legal sources of influence xised by students haye included litigatic|in^ : 
all the way to the Supreme Court of the United States, frequently, 
' the, courts are ^used by; students in attempts to establish\thejgr right to 
exercise itffluence by pplitical means. In this way the cpurti? operate as *' 
an "intermediate" or ''mediating'' source of student influence. Al- 
thq^h it is beyond the scope p£ th^s stu^y to comprehensively docu- , 
mmt the ways ill which, students use the legal machinery;,' student yse 
the courts will bei inustrated where it is directly related to" then, 
^^arious pbli tical sources of influence discussed. . * 
' Other sources of influence revolve around the student's role as the 
/ . consum'er of a product in the educational market. Students^a^e scarce 
are highly valued by colleges- for economic t(Easoh§>,iEducation is 



plentiful, but costly, and may l5e . devalued ia part for economic rea^ 
/ sons. '/Again, this particular topic, would riBq\iire ^separate treatment* to 

adequately- tease but the implicati^nr for $t-udent influence; In this 

study: it sufficient 'to recognize that the market for recruiting knd 
: holding' students niajtes it all> the more likely that 4*^ect,' political 

sources of student influence^ will effective. * 

Hethodoiogy and JScope of the ^tud^ ^ ^ ' / ? • ^ 

, ^ This study will explore the *'po^t-activist-'- source^ .^f studeAt in- 

fluerice, or .the' peHo4 from 197Q to ,the present /^timnier 1975). 

Exfunples come* chiefly from foUr-year college^ antil^junive^^ al- 
• though some of the analysis is appli(;^ble to airpo^econdaty educa- 



tion. 



Materials are drawit from the jpUrnal Uteratiiri^^ hdoks and mono- 
graphs, literafture listed in thie Efeld system, nevlgpaper itentls, and ] 
othei^ reports and documents from student-run 

agencies. Refereiices ^re made 1:6 the Chranicle ^f Higher Education 
,(CiJE)''as & source ^pf primary factual material, for examples of . the 
kind^^M issues students are addressing, arid for sources from which 
they seiefc to influx matters iimportant to them. No attempt is made 
to; undertake,; e^ surveys, to list all - the cases kiiown, or to 



assess the! n 
^ source of m] 



a given 



ier of- istudents or institutions involved in 

Where kjt^;^^^ permit, somje attemipt is made to .assess, th^' elective- 
ness and p6te|^j^a sources of influence. Thy auflior > 

has triem iij^l^^ as fo'^wJieCher students ^pjtrfd be 

influential/^r liot, and w^ieth^r the results of their influenc^ are goo^ 
or bad. r.ji'y':-'^'" ■ ' i ^' ■■ 



Studlhtsns a Separate Political Force 



Pcir{iap$ the 1)cst knowp way in which students have actfcd as a 
separate* political force has been *4iraduional, campus-based student 
^ government. Traditional separation-otiipwcr models of student gov-' 
; crnmcnj^grew rapidly during the i920> and 1930's spurred on Tby the 
student personnel mpvpment of the time. Up t6 the 1960's student 
government was largelyi cqji^ifincd to social matters, such as the selec-, 
tion%of hqmecoming ^u<jtehs and school srffigs (Hodgkihson 1971; 
P\ ^M^)- On Otlier rtijattfcrs students served in an advisory or 
sultatiyc capacity I at itlie initiative ^nd unddr tKe watchful direction 
•of the office o^j^ic dfein of students.. ' / 

Separate strident governments- jftifl exLr at ^ m colleges. It is 
-probably fair to say that such traditional foims of influx areano^t 
viable where: Issues involve matters of Personal/ eco^^ aca- 
demic co|rtceriTf^to the student conltituenc^y; faculties and administra- 
tes are Jjp^^^^yc to student con^^rns anU : tudent inptilxand oihcr 
sources'^ in ^uence (such as stu<^lent prbtest and student, lobbying) 
have been (usled in conipfementajry wayi liven so,, there a^ many. 
colleges I Where ; students are inot co»vittce(l that their governance 
strudtures ha|e; been effectiyei Atj Ohio l[Jn|vei?ity, for exampile, the 
stud^t lovefhjng ^^^^ 
cruel jp^liticil fardq. They complained ol 
felt j t|ia> thiir recomnienda^ionl to th 
ign(jr<jia| (i:m, May 12. 1975, p. ^). 

Studeki Y^H* Confron^atic^ Revisi 

It jslniw c^^^ 4 d<?cade siiice |he first waVe of mass stiident pro* 
test |a|ight jtn^ pu|bli<: eye. A^d h, is now mclre. than five years since 
thel tu|buyn^e on jthe camjiu^es is presumed to have ceased. Actually, 
thef ^jisoW^ sttjdeht proi est are hot nearly lso„ rare in our nation's 
histc|r| a| |M f}opulat meSiii isuggest. Campus protest activity reached 
veryf ijigli JjeVel j diiring the 1930's and began [to build rapidly again 
dnr^l dhe! me 1950's and early 1960V (Altbach 1974, p. 8). And 
catnjpiis pilot^st did not end with the tragedies of Jackson State and 
Keritjstitd iijJ970. ! i 1 ' 

During {th^Vperiod frorh lj964 to 1970 studentis rediscovered/ further 
developedj and legitimized ^ whole host of tactics and istra^gies to 
influence 'issues that concerned them. These tactics were largely 
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and callecl their function a 
h; Lving no real power "and 
apministration Had b^eno 



campus-based, but clearly^ beyond the^ established governance^ 
structures and tradiiional campus d^cision-niaking apparatus, and in- 
ckided demonstrations, Mich gs^ marches, ralliesr, vigils^ sit-ins, occu- 
pation otbuildings and offices, strike^ boycotts and moratoriar pla- 
carding, picketing, petitioning and ixamiphleteering; and riots, intimi- 
dation, disruption of classes, violence; sabotage, ^destruction, and ter- 
rorisin. Aided by the communications Hfnedia, these tactics became a 
pfotent source of student influence. 

Eventually, i|iistinctip)rts were m^de between inechanisras of, dissent 
a3 const imtionally protected sources of influence andjmechanisms of 
disruption that abridge^J' the constitutional righ|s of others and 
jeopardized the educational mission of institutions of higher educa- 
tion (Carnegie Commission on Higher Educatibn, Jaw5enf and Dis- 
rxipiion, 1971, p. 5-l4>i The courts served the useful function of in- 
terpretings^ these ^isdiictions in. numerous specific cases. One 
positive outcome of thij' period* of tuHhoil \va& that campuses wer^ 
for ced^ to codify the rules and regulations that define the limits' of 
i^tudent protest •activity as it relates to legitimate educational goals. 
^ This cpdification had the effect of recognizing the legitimtac^Ji^mayiy 
of these tactics and of preserving them for^se by futuipgenerations 
of college students. ^ ' \ ^ 

Since 1970 students have not bee'n reluctant to use these- source^of 
influence. Unfortunately, comprehensive national surveys of studen^ 
protest activities arejno longer in fashion. The last major survey was 
reported in 1971 covering the academic year 1970-1971, a year gene- 
rally JJiought to be tranquil (Bayer and Astin, 1971). The audiors 
conclude that over 1,000 institutions of higher education experienced 
protect activity and.almost naif of these college/ experienced "severe" 
. protests. This level of activity was similar to that in 1968-69, a "ban- 
ner year" for student protest. ^ ^ ' ■ 

In the absence of comprehensive survey data, one must rely on 
the reports made ^public in the iiews media for examples of continu- 
ing student use of confrontation tactics as a source 6f influence. Some 
ofrthe more publicised incidents are -briefly sketchied below. 

In the spring of "1973 at Antioch College student^ locked the Auild^ 
ings of the Yellow Springs, Ohio, campus which prevented' other stu- 
dents, faculty members, and administrators from u»in|[ the campus for} 
six weeks. The strike was initiated chiefly by about x^OOlojv-income 
^nd minority students participating in the college's NewTDirections 
program. Issues were 'mainly economic. The students were seeking 
guarantees from the administration for financial aid packages extend^ 
ingf for five years. Because of uncertainties in federal funding and 



other institutjpnal financial constraints, the administration cduld not 
accommodate these demands. Initial attempts tc/ negotiate jj^ith tjie 
strikers collapsed 'and eventually violence ai^ destruction ensjdedVe- 

^ultirig in the expulsion of 19 students aii^yhe tUs^ of se/en 

faculty members. The strike'end^d when a group of nonstriking^lstu- 
dcnts sought and successfully obtained an injunction from a local 
court ordering the college to reopen, folice^ force had.tp be used to 
implement the injunction. The administration initially had refused 
to call the police and had opposed the injunction (Semas,/ May 21, 

^ 1973; May 29, 1973; June 18, 1973). 

In September 1973 students at the Ui/iversity of Michigan staged 
an abortive attempt to withhpld paymem of their^tuition due^ a 
suddein rise in fees averaging 24 percent/ Because of an earlie/court- 
directed change "in residency rules making it easier for stitWents ta 
establish residency for tuition purposest /he University of Michigan 
stood to lose'*several miHion' dollars in /revenues. An aoloss-the-board 
tuition hike/was announced about si?d weeks before Jtlasses were to 
begin. The tuition strike begaii, with sbme*^ 5,006 studlents plWging to 
withhold their fees. ^Attempts were mad/to disrupi^fee payment lines 
and rallies were held. When moderatf leadersWp^ ^(the studem bpdy 
president) gave way to more radical, ideologic^leade^^^ 
dwindled within a few weeks and most studients paid their tuition. 
Tht administration said tlie.str:ike had little effect, although iateVjn 
the year tuition reba^s were mailed students when the loss\of , 
revenue was not as great as l^ad befen predicted (Van Dyne, Nov.] 12, 

.. 1973). •-. ■ - /, ; .- ''A . • 'I 

At Duke University over 600 itudents protested the propcfised 
phase-out of the School of Forestry and the Prilmate Research Center. 
The university had projected a/$3.4 millibn defi^t^ for 1975-76 and 
students have been seeking yvbice in the kinds 6f cdts % l)e made 
(Campus Notes,,CH£, Mm;^. 10, 1975^ p, 2). \ \ 
Financial difficulties rwulting in a |>roposed> nonrenewal of ^2 
faculty positions at th^University'of Maryland was at is^e in siu- 
dent protests on thc/CoUege Park caitipus. The faculty cuts were to ^ 
be made at the a^stant professor aiid graduate a^si^tant l^vel. Stu** 
dents argued th^ these were some of their best teachers and that 
ijuality educatipn was under attack due jo the parti(iular positions to 
be cut an^ the potential increase in the student/faculty *rati6. Stu- 

/dents an4 faculty /leaders had earlier been Effective in lobbying to ' 
defe^ state legislative attehjpts to cut an additioh^al 55 teaching po- 
sitions. In, addition, proposed increases were the object of student pro- 
test rallies (Becker 1975) .3 - ^ . V ^ ^ 
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Students .at the University of ^afssathiisetts dedarcdf a. 
moratorium on classes in ^ protestf agaiiist proposed budgf;t reduc- 
tions by a referendum vote of 8,870 to 1,031. The students were urgecl ^ 
to telephone and 'write /parents arid/legislalj^rs to It^reveht -cuts in ^ 
. special programs for . n/iriorities/ possible increases' in tuition ' and 
fees, and possible reductions in Vtudient'employhient Opportunities <>n 
campus (Campus Kotes, CHE, May 5, 1975). Af^er 38-houir occiiua- 
tion of University Hajl, black and Latin^Americaii students won ^ome . 
concessions^ from the administration at Brown University. Agreement 
was gained to increase minority enrollments ]by 25 perd^nt over the 
next three years, td increase local black recruiting, knd to generally^'' 
irlvolve blacks in the admission process (Magarrell 1975)^^^^^ - V 

At the Santa Barbara campus of thei Uniyebity^f Glalifornia^,^ 
student protesters were arrested for staging a three^hour Mt-ih. |i:t the \ 
computer ^center. Issues/ involved the \|«cruitment o| mq^j^^^m^^ 
group faculty, members ^nd continued funding *'(9r bjack and 
^ Chincano studies cetite/s (Campus Notes CHSly May 1^^ 1975, p» 2). 

While some of the/e protest activities have been dittectly effecjtive . 
and others have aott 'they are representative of the kindj' ,pf "*'pld- 
style'* protest that Vcontinues ^day^^ — but with "several differences. 
First, the issues have clearly cliariged. Students are concerned' with 
immediaite personal, academic, and economic bread-and-butter issues,^^ 
Tuition hikes, rei/t increases, program cut-backs, financial aid coft-' vV 
cerns, and faculty retrenchment — ^these have beeii the mbst-*s^lifiit: 
* issues for studente in the last' several years. Tha^ such shifts in the ; 
issues would occur is not surprising given the social and political jiii^ 
pact of the economic recession. Broader and AiorS abstract issues of/ 
war and peace, mvironmental despoliation^ and corporate power, hav^! 
been less often/used as rallying-cries for student protest sihce 1970.. 
The financial tiiffrculties of colleges have been especially threatet^ing 
for minority ^oup programs and related issues around Jth€! Co^ntry. / 
Commitment ito minority programs was a matter chiefl)^ of spciaV 
justice, idealiim, and even institutional pride during the n^tbre 
fluent 1960*sJln the l970*s, however, continuation and maintenai/ce 
of such programs is a matter of money and campus prior^tiei^. I 
time of no-growth or retrenchment, a 'iast^on,'* **first*off" policy/may 
be very tempting. ' / / / 

Another difference in student protest since -1970 involves /tactics 
and strategies. Though some of the same devices are bjeing used, th 
protest actwities appear to be/ less violent, more brdMy, and more 
constructive. Also,'^ the protest mode is used more ielectively, sup- 
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plementihg other sources of iftHucit/ce aftd collective 

bargaining. s/ ' ^ ■ 



...Students may be moving aw-rfy ;£rpyp thte ^'protest" ,^s* an all-or- 
nothing device. In^tea4 tliey w&nt to diWtatk^ 
cortcerns in order to strengtlifen their position^ fhrough othefT pq- f'-yr 
litical, legal ancTSpnomic cli^nnd^^ 



Student Lobbying/ . 

One of the ne^ly emerging and most prt)mi^ing' dm 
dent influence is studeny Ibbbyirig. Like :o\d-styIe camj^jpliiibased si^ 
dent governmeiit and stiulent prptest^;st^ Ipb^j^in^vis brgar^^ 
by students, Xupporte(^^ by students, arid operated by. s^udei^^^ (^^^^ 
recent graduates) , in /^^ interest^ ;Of^tiiiaerit cofl$t|tuericie&^ 
eatlier sources of inCluence, student /lobbying is' ^Imo^^^ 
an pftcampus acdvity. Student lobbying iiivolv^s^ the con- 
trol nuUters o£ vital concern to students throtigli dire^anfluence on 
the legislatiVe/and executive , branches^ .pf ordiha^ ' 
bodies — ^locjd/ state,- and national/' Student Iobb;]^sts interact with 
legislators, -/niayors, governors, an<? other exec^^^ 'and legislative/' 
agencies Ky mionitoring bills, ef^taHlishm poifttipnsf with respect to • 
those bills, and arguing their cajfe:6n tli^f ba^^ ... 
information. In other words, /thef an 
organized and registered speCial^rtterest^ . ' ; * ■ 

While student lobbying Is n^t nej^J^^ takeri on more sopl^isti- 
cated orgamzatioiiarfpr^s, is beu^^ has *^ito\^ed its, 

focus to a slate of rathei pragimiatiV- 

Prompted by the netkl fpr a natii>^ Na/fpnarsitvi-f 
dent Lobby (NSL) tva§^ i)^^ nibnpro^, ) 

nonpartisan organization- that/lobbieVand Jf^stifies in (^^ stu- A 

dent-related issues. It is ' sta^ 

and student interns. and <^ by a board of directors 'cfpn^istin^ 

.of students^ froiT^ coiieges across the country. Its r^al support comes 
from the affilintipn ofMudent gpy ' 
o*f coUeges/Wheri a locj)(^^^^^ group affiliates with N$L the ad- 

mimstrative mechanisni is / known ^ a "campus ariilex." ithe campus 
ann^x is staffed by an anneW* director and local students/ all :bf whgm 
^ serve as* a link between ihe' NSL activities in Washington, D.C., and 
Ideal cam j)us concerns. Usually a portion of the student activity fee is 
allocated jpbr membership in. the NSL. The NSL^ publishes TAe , 



X The Rational rStuAicnt Lobby is located at 2000 P Street, N.W^ Waihingtori, 
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National' Student Lobby Annex Handbook to fielp students/organize 
a NSL campus annex. 

During the first year of operatioi|i, NSL attracted members from 
n$6 colleges ir\ 37 states (Jacfe 1/972, p. 4). By 1973 the NSL had 
some 220 colleges as dqe^-pgiying m'embers, . who were usually repre- 
sented by their individuat^^udent government officers (Semas, March 
.•;-12, 1973, p..5). ,. s'-'Ul- ' /: ' • ' v" - • ' - 

Each year several huh^e^ stucWnt leaders come to Washington for 
a conference, a series tjr workshops, and more extensive ' lobbying 
activities with their congressional repre3entatiyes. Issues are identified 
through an ann^Sl j^fe^^ conducted by ;NSL through the 

camj^us annexes- |^f0ii(ifb^ ofyTVSL also receive the bimonthly news- 
letter, Stxident hpyirjii^^ on national and state lobbying 
activities as wel^^^s^the statife of • v 

NSL's priop^tifeK are chiefly the bread-and-butter issues: student fi- 
nancial aid programs, a standard minimum 'wage for studen ts on , a 
par with^theri$^ airfare for students, sex discrimination in « 

higher eduCta^tion, and Vcontinuation of lo\^ tuition at public instituv 
tions (Semas, March 1^, 19,73;, p. 5; CHJE, March 4, 1974, p. 4). More 
; rec^tly, ^jJSL legislative concern has focused on emergency employ- 
ment oppormnitie$l^ the recession, aid to veterans, 
and a corij^^^ students to declare bankruptcy 

O^nev visible ^^^^^^ an. amendment to the Higher 

" Ed^tation Ac^^ to include students on their 

~gove^^ 15, 1974, p. 1, 4). More recent- 

^ - national organizations to defend low- 

cost tuition at pjiblic and universities (CHE, April 7, 1975, 

// Althc^^ chiefly lyith federal level issuer and 

/ activmes, it also works with several state lobby groups (not to be 
r . con|us^ed mt^^ when there are mJjfual interests. 

ItyUiaintains a file on each of the 28 states that have organized student 
iJate lobbying activity, sponsors regional workshops for state groups, 
/lia? conductedjf survey questionnaire of many of the state lobbies, and 
lias prqcluced a manual for use by students who want to establish an 
effective sta.te lobbying group (the National Student Lobby State 
Lobby Handbook). . 

' At th^ .state level significant dievelopments have taken place in 
higher education that have affected student lobbying. Recently, pub- 
lie institutions of higher education liave formed state systems of 
higher ediication, with the administration of these systems centrally 
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located . at the seat of state government. In some cases there arq 
several state systerris Corresponding to institutional types; for example> 
the state university system, the state , collieg^ system, and the , sit^te ; 
community : collie system. Ofte# there exists a state coyncil or co- 
ordinating agency , to mediate, review, and recommend policy o;ti 
budge^ry matters, resource, allocation, program and student growth, 
and overall mission of these^seveVal systems. In other ^cases a statewide 
governing board— a superboar^ — controls the entire higher education 
complex in a given st;^te. In all cases, more centralization has oc- 
curred in state capitols. Vital decisions that affect students are being 
made hundreds of miles from their campuses. 

One political response by nstudents ,to this centralizing trend has 
been to copy the approach. Students have organized their own state 
level representatives in the form of state associations of students rep-* 
resenting the students within whole systems of .state institutions. 
These associations conjcentrated\ heavily on ^establishing organized 
lobbying giromjs with relatively permanent staffs of students and 
former student;' turned professional lobbyists. In this way, students 
seek to institutionalize advocacy\for student interests at the . highest 
level of policy making. The problem of rapid turnover oP student 
leaders of campus-based student governments is alleviated and a 
continuitj^ of student advocacy is gained. This idea seems to be 
gaining momentum. ' « 

. State-level student associations have also, sponsored a number of. 
services to students, in addition to representing student interests to 
boards o£ trustees and administrations at the state level, to the state 
legislators, to the office of the govern9r, to stat^ education depart- 
ments and other executive agencies, and to state coordinating and 
planning agencies for higher education. StUdent services include 
group buying cooperatives, group travel programs. Student insurance 
programs, and statewide booking and. development of entertainment 
for constituent campusesr 

This combination of studen.t advocacy and student services on 3, 
more centralized state-system basis is similar' to the **student y^fdnA'* 
model common to European universities. The Student AssocitiBoln of 
the State University of New York (SASU) is really jittli^^'^ 
from the National Union of Students (NUS) of Gre^ttferitain, except 
for the ideological differences and "radical" .pfetbnes of^'NUS 
(Scully, May 12, .1975, p. 7). NUS is a federatioj^Fof 750 unions at 
local universities,4pblytechnic institutes, and colleg^es of Great Britain. 
Most of these local institutions pay part of ■their union fee for NUS 
support J. Over 45 full-time .employees are iiiy^lved in 'advocacy and 



services administration. NUS negotiates ditmly iyith the government 
on size and availability of grants to student*.; It also owns an in- 
surance company and a travel agency that of ferk a range of service^. 
For example, in 1973-74/ 31 7„000 students useld -?^US^ travel bure^ys. - 
Most agree that tKis mode of stydent influei^o^^ has been quite 

"fectiye. / '^.'^f^-^ ■ 

In this country, at least 28 states have fuU;^iii|6, organized studl<^nt 
lobby groups that are housed and registered at ti|e':state ca|)itol. %rrie 
stales have more than one lobby group represeatjinjg different stu&ht 
constituencies (California, for example). Little fli^is been written^and, 
formally published on these student state lobbies j(Van t)yne, Oc^ber 
15; 1974, p. Ij ISenia, October 1974, p. 29:33). J 

Another source is to- contact the" various student state Idbl^ as- 
sociations directly. This procedure was used iii this study to*<^tjE^n a 
wide assortment of materials from student Iqbbies in Californi^N^^ 

I York, and Wisconsin. What follows are sh6rt case studies oC>^d\pse^ 
three |tates' student lobby efforts. The materials upon which *|lie de- 
scrijptions and analyses ^re based include personal communications 
with the student lobby group spokesmen* news releases, summari^^ and 
reports of legislatipn monitoried, student vot^r registration and;fvoting 
pattern analyses, documents outlining the organisation^ authority and 
powers of the student associations, newsletters produced for ^tj[e stu-,- 
dent association campus constituencies, and public relation| ^o- 
chures. Unless directly quoted, these various documents will 'iiot be 
individually referenced. : v 

Students of the nirte campuses of the University of Califomja have 
for^ied one of the most active and effective lobbies in the. country.. 
The Student Lobby was created in 1970 by the Associated),Siudents 
of the University of California. Student body prissidents of the nine 
campuses, 'called the 'Student Body Presidents' Council, serve as the 
policy-making body for the Student Lobby. The lobby* is staffed by 
three full-time recent graduates who earn about $600 j|pr month and 
serve up to two-year terms. They arei^issisted by student interims (nine 
or tcn)^ho receive expenses, academic credit, and spend atJcast one 
term in Sacramento ('*The Student Lobbyists,^^ Timer/ Sept. 24, 1973). 
The Student Lobby -represents over 100,000 UC students and is sup- 
ported by student activities fees at the current rate of about 66 cents 
per student. Obviously, a budget in eixcess of |50,000 is inv<iived, 

To facilitate working liaisons with jthe individual campuses, each 
campus has a Lobby Annex. Director whose specific duties include: 
communitating lobby activities and positions from the state' to ^ the 
local campus ("annex"); communicating campus issues that inay be 
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affected by legislation to the Student Lobby sta^Sresearching topics 
-or issues needed in estiblishihg lobby positions; and helping to select 
student interns for th^ Sacramento affice. In addition, there are 
<»peritjldic campus referenda that .help to determine lobby priorities 
and goals- This "annex" organisation is similar to that used by the 
National Student Lobby' • * ^ / 

During the last couple of years the UC Student, Lobby followed 
over 150 pieces of state legislation, , taking active positions, on many 
bills. Of highest priority were bills related to the UC budget, child- 
care centers, collective bargaining, master planning in higher educa- 
tion, financiaraid tp^students, housing regulations, bills related to stu- 
dent voting Tights, and bills directly affecting the system-wide student 
government association. These legislative areas are typical of the ton 
c^rns that students are showing for issues^directly affecting their own 
welfare. Some elaboration in these areas will help to ilkistrate-in 
more concrete terms how the UC Student Lbbby functions. 

The lobby has become increasingly involved in the budgetary 
process and has' sought to ^pport funding likely to benefit students 
directly. For example, the lobby was able to convince Governor 
Reagan to auglhent the UC budget by $1 million to (fund teaching 
evaluation aQd small seminar courses. Lobbyists also sought funding 
. for- new classroom equipment, iricreased student use of computers, 
salary increases for teaching assistants, improvement of library staff- 
ing and book circulation, improvement in campus lighting in^high 
crime areas, and effective affirmative action. While many of these 
items received favorable consideration from the legislature, most did 
not get by the governor's veto. 

Child care centers have been successfully funded through the action 
of the Student JLobby at the level of $605,000 for 1973-74 and at the 
samp level for 1974-75. Efforts to sp^sor bills to greatly increase this 
support to public colleges on the^sis o< the number of students en- 
rolled who are also parents has met with little success so far. 

Student Lobby concern with «bills on ^collective bargaiMng stems 
from the desire to prevent campus government from being conducted 
without student participation. The many gains students made in the 
late 1960's under the general heading of "student participation in 
governance" are being threatened in CaUfornia, as elsewhere, by new 
bargaining laws. The Student Lobby sought amendments to bargain- 
ing legislation that would permit students, at the very least, to be- 
come third-party p^fticipant/observers at the negotiating table* The 
amendments were made but the bills under consideration were never 
enacted^ 

. • ■ 
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Financial aid has been one of the perennial issues of most student 
lobbies. In California some thirteen bills were monitored in thiS 
area over the past^tVo years. The Student Lobby claims credit for 
diverting §4.1 million from a building construction fund for use as 
aid to students over a two-year xperiod. Bills were supported to in- 
crease funds fojr state scholarships and to increase the number of state 
grants for disadvantjiged studehts. ,A lobby-sponsored bill of pdgc- 
ticular Jnterest that was passed provides for a Community Service 
Fellowship Program* This program gives state student financial aid to 
jpersons who participate in certain volunteer community service 
projects, thus supplying incentives for "stopping jout" of jcoUege while 
earning the right to studfent aid wl^en one returns to college.** 

In the housingvarea, students have supported legislation reducing 
the power that landlord^ have\ over student 4:enants. They^^have^ 
sdught bans on nonrefundable cleaning deposits, retaliatory eviction, 
Handlord-tenant inventories of rental property and furniture, and in- 
terest income on tenants' deposits. . However, these measures haye 
met with little legislative success* < - 

The Student Lobby has actively *followea and participated in the 
new niaster planning activities that led to legislation "to abolish the 
old Coordinating Coimeil on Higher Education and replace it with 
th^ California Postsecondary Education* Commission (CPEG).'The 
jttnflents felt that the new commission broadened membership in the 
fstat^ide agency and gave it a more substantive role.^A UC. student 
•Hvas appointed to CPEC for a two-year term. The Student Lobltfy feels ^ 
it was instrumental in directing attentioif to the financial aid needs of 
lower income students during the deliberations on the new master 
plan. » 

• Periodically, bills are introduced that shift the date of primary 
elections for reasons 9I efficiency. Because ^udents live alternately at 
college and at home, depending uJ)on the'academic calendar, soipe of 
these tills serve inadvertently to disenfranchise student voters be^ 
cause of registration complications. Five different bills were intro- 
duced of this kind and all were opposed and eventually killed. Other 
Wlls were introduced that weje specifically intended to prevent stu- 
dents from voting. One bill would have changed the voter registra- 
tion deadline to 49 days (rather than 29 days) before an election, 
making it difficult ior students to register j:o vote at their new ad- 
dresses when they returned to campus in the fall. Another bill would 
have established the voting residency of a college student as that of 
his paren,ts if the parents claimed the student as a dependent for in- 
com.e ta3<;^^ purposes. These bills, which were obviously designed to 



nullify the potential i^uence of the eighteen year-old vote in college 
communities, wer^ defeited. ' 
, Other interests of Ue Student Lobb the Ass6ciated Stu; 

dfents Of the University? ofCal^iforiTia itself. Through passage of a stat^ 
law in 1S72 student ^ooperatjiy^ t)o6kstores no longer have* to^ pay a) 
^local;propertyctax, an; exemption enjoyed by many other nonprofit iiv 
•stitutions. like^churchc^ and c^Ie^es. At Berkeley alone .a savings of 
.J15,000 annually is realized. Fir)^lly;sthe Student Lobby fix California 
and elsewhere must keep Vconstant vigil* f 

abridge the use of student act^ity fees for lobbying purposes. This 
. would, destroy the financial ba4:pf^thfe organization* from jvhich a 
; considerable representation-*of stuident interests is gainechat the'^high- * 
est levels of decision making. > * ' \ 

How effective has. the Univeir|ity of California StudeW Lobby 
been? It is probably too early to make overall judgments cQiis kind 
if, indeed, the influence of lobbie^can ever be assessed. The UC Stu- 
dent Lobby, however, is proud to |j6int to a recent survey reported in 
the California Joiirnat, a monthly magazine qn state politick, which 
ranked the UC Student Lobby the twelfth most influential in the 
state out of 675 registered lobbyist* (Wahl^ 1974). From this article, 
from the record, and frbm vartous comments made by California legis- 
lators (Widely quoted in the Student Lobb^ literature), it appears that 
the image of "student activist" turned^*-student lobbyist" has been on 
the increase, iThe Student Lobby of the University of California be- 
lieves that providing accurate and compete information to legislators 
is an effectivj^ approach to lobbying. A Galifo;*nia student lobbyist 
was quotedvin Time magazine as ^ayingf ^ 

- ... people say the campuses are quiet. There are no more protests 
because they are no longer effective. Listen, you just don't get a million 
. dollan by sitting •on the Governor's front * lawn; We're just smarter 
now. (Ttmff, Scpt.'2, 1973,) \ * n 

Probably the largest and most elaborately organized staie stiWent 
lobby is the Student Association of the State University of New York 
(SASU). A professional staff of eight full-time^mployees and 4s many 
sfudent interns are housed in Albany. A budget of about $80,000 is 
projected for £his year. Like the California Student Lobby, ^ASU 
is rhiefly funded from member campus student associatioril.assessf^d 
.at the rate of sixty cents per FTE student from mandatory student 
activity fees. Unlike the California Student Lobby, aboiit 20 percent 
of the budgfet is^erived from Vevenue from th^ cohsiimer services 
program. At pre^t 25 of 28 campuses of the SUNY system 
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bers^ of jJASU. SASU is. governed by a delegate assembly, , with dele- 
l^te^ api>ortioned tOyCarjipuses by tiie number of FTE 'students en-^ 
rolled ac*the meiryb^r campuses. . 
; 'SASU has beien very at!tive and apgirentiy effeetive^^a^^^^ . 
tive monitoring and lobby area_! (see XAff yJwnMa/ Report, SASU/ 
October 25, 1974). Through 'a biWeekly YQpprt (SASU Legislaiw^ JRe- . , , ' 
port], the centifal staff kept members irtformed of 561 bilM th^^ peri f; 
tained.to higher education and student-related issues intrp^u'ced dilr- * ' 
injg tTie ljP74. legislative session. The status of these biil$^|listing ofr 
pubHc hearings, and jromprehensive studies were comiiaimicated to , ' 
member campuses. Aj>parently many other^ persons and^g!e|icies have 
foun^i this pwbiication useful *throughout the poetical si^d higher 
education communities of New York State. ^"^ 

SASU's charter and byjaws restricts legislatiye adVocai^^ to 
those issues directly^^elated to^ higher education or w|iife&v affect the . 
interest of SUNY studenfts a5 '5fzfrf^n^^- Many of^the 
cems that were t)f highest prriority to'SASU were ^he^^S^^ as 'or 
analogous to the concerns of the UC Student Lobb^. > 

SASU ^as influential in helping to shape, financial ^fli^ij^ 
saving SUNY students money,, providing more financial jj^ ^^^^ 
from patents, disposing of the need,test for guaranteedr|i|li|flen 
ajid gaining a wider distribution of the award of R,i;5||^|ito 
ships. ^SU' also worked to keep the potential stiideiU^^ie|^ by. 
lobbying for absentee balloting when the prim2U7 i^<|fp^ ;^at€^ was 
changed from mid-June to mid-September. Getting ^^jieffes pj^ed 
dn local governing boards of individual' campuses ocdupiecpn^ at- 
tention but gained only partial success.. SASU was dsp .wilting for 
the new age-of-majority law changes and managed to \yai;d d|Ef several 
attempts Ip undercut SASU .support via the mandatory^ student 
activity fee. ' 

. Of particular interest for a statewide student organi^tibn is the 
area of student services. Because of the number of studcii^ potentially 
involved, SASU has organized and is trying to develop »^ent buyirtg 
cooperatives for student-oriented products like stereoi fSnd musical 
instruments. While SASU has affiliated with some estaib^ed buying 
cooperatives, problems exist in getting Ideal dealer par|^pation and 
student participation, In addition, student life insui(?||k<ce> student 
personal property insurance, and student tuition term ini|irance is"" of- 
fered by SASU and linderwritteh^y several firms. A:^ppent travel 
agency and chartering program and centralizM statei^idg entertain- 
' ment and bo6king services have been established. r | 

The United Council 'of the Universijty of Wisconsin Sftident Gov- 
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ernments represents another scaledLdown model of a student lobby. 
Ten ()f thirteen «UW-system student govWnmfnts are ^membef^ 
represent over 100,l)0(^tudents in the newly merged Uniwrs^ty of 
Wisconsin system. The United Council has a^budget of j^ut .f^^ 
annually and draws revenues from student a«tivi ties/fees kt.^^t^^ 
of $1300 per campus. Two or three^persons ire ac^e in lobbying in 
Madison, with the president' of United Council the chi^f l^^byist 

(Spiegel 1974)., . ' . .^y^ •■ 

The United Council has daimed the^^lowing accompl«^^ 
It authored the student section of Governor Lucey's W 
merger bill that^gaye students mor^Uthority In. the gdvet'|i|^^^ 
the university.' Jt saved dormitor^/?esidj2nts*$60&i00Q,yeiriy^^^^^ 
passage of legislation for elimmating. the sales tax oh dormit^)|ji} food. 
If prevented the state from/mstituting an additional student "user" 
fee on all stud^ts fbf ^^tm faoflities. It; was the principal pro- 

^ponent of jhe recenth^nacted 18-year-61d^^^a^^ bilL\And 
it was insti^mei^taHn the Regents* decisi^on to allb\ir'^3^ to taring 

alcoholic beverage* into the dormitories; j ;*^ ; ■ - 
A spokesman -of the U\V Unh«d Gouha^^ desbibed lobbying 

■ "tactics" ;iikfi4his:^ i ■ ■ • 




Oujp/ principal lobbying tactic^ if you ; <^^^ be 
amrteous, polite, honest aAd straight-forward in^^^^^i^^ 
/to public officials. Using reasoned; logical ,;^r^^)e^ 
tive, especially with new young legislalior^? can't always 

get a legislator's vote on every issue, il yoii?<aAS^^ you have 

made a good beginning. ; ;/ ;^ 'f' ^ 

This lobbyist could havej)een in any of thfe 28 states. These "ta 
seem to be a far 'cry from the , stridency and irratip often 
characterized the student protest ol the late 1960*$, V 

Other statewide student associattons |harare pMrikuk active and 
effective in lobbying are found iii^ilinois/'C6loriado> and Montana 
(Henderson 1975). At least five states^haVe two S^p statewide stu- 
dent lobi5ying groups representing dilterent student constituencies, 
mostly in the public sector. However, JtKere is evidence that stu- 
dents in private a)llegeSy are beginniiti^lto form lobbying 
groups. For instance, students in thirteeh Qut of private col- 

leges of Minnesota are "studying*' this^ idea of lobbying at the state 
legislature :(CH£, Oct. 29, 1974, p. 2). (' . 

From the above exampM,^^he caii fortn^ generalizations 
about the organization and^ operation of ^tudf^rt state lobbies.- 

(1) They are organized, registered/ pcm^^^^^^^ housed near 



the, seats of state go^ernm^Mihat repreien^ interests of students 
on the^meriiber cainpiiises; - ' 

(2) They are studeiit fij^i^ced ai^d student:-xont^^^ 

(3) They have a faM#|j^j^|nan^^ pi^ofession^) staff 
'aided^by student interns ^Iflfe receive* academic credit 'for their 

work.. ■,■ . . ■■; • ■'^■^M:^:f. . • : . *• 

(4) They ascertain art^vjfi^j^ct v through^ 
PqHs or referenda on 'vd^^jfif2japyx^^s,, \J * >- 

(5) They are nonpai^i$Si|^^^^ deal with 
specific issues that ^rel^tfe/tb' specific. sm^ They do^iiot 

/endorse particalar ^candidates and '^they do not concern' theins^lves 
with broad or global siOcial'^and political issues except as ^thesf relate^ 
to ipifiediate\btead-and-butter"cQnceriisV , - 

(6) They seek tp open channels '^3^ communiration*f ram thciv local 
tampuseis to the state student orgartizatiqn and, in turn, to the state 
governilient agerides'^d officials. 

(7) At the state level they work no»t ortly with'legislat^/e lobb);in'g, 
, but also with the executive^branch of government, state departments 

of ediication, state coordinating councils for higher education, cen- 
tralized administrations, and boards of control of state college and' 
university systems. ^ ^ 

The statehients that follow sunimarize particular issues of im« 
pottance to Sti^enjtj^ lobbies sinci 1970. 

^(1) Student lob]^<^|^re especially cdncern^ about the cpst of 
education to the studem. ^hus, financial aid issues, levels of tuition, 
the cost of housing and other student ^services, travel expenses, Jax 
exe!hiptions for student-consumed products and servicesi, and financial 
independence from parents have been some of the issues of great 
concern. . , 

(2) Student lobbies have been particularly involved in lobbying 
for measures that give students mot'e institutionalized influence 
through formal channels: participation in\ governance, ^ull citizen- 
ship, and collectivl^argaining. Students have spent an inordinate 
amount of time /simply warlrfing off attacks on the student manda- 
tory activity fee— .their fiij^mcial base for operation. ' . - 

At a more generSrtevel, ^Xudent lobbies, operating as student 
funded and student controlled sources of influence, have, sought to 
gain power by legitimizing their participation with other nonstuderit, 
adult mechanisms of influence.. These include studenf participation 
in governance at all levels from the loe^^l campus to the state level, 
student participation in collective bargaining, and student particijE)a- 
tioh in voting and other rights that accompany . the majority status 
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at the age o£ eighteen. Thus, we find lobbies interested in getting 
students named to boards of trustees at local and stateivide levels 
and we find students lobbying state legislatures in efforts to- amend 
current or^»|>roposed collective bargaining la^js. Such amendments 
are designep to ensiirte student participation "as third parties to 
negotiations, to prevcfit bargaining over matters crucial to' students 
and .student influence!^ mechanisms, such as participation in ordinary 
governance channel^, and finally to guarantee tuition rebates and 
other recourse in the event 'of faculty strikes (Semas, March 31, 1975, 
p. 1). We find istudent lobbies concerned with enacting reduced 
age-of-majority laws, eliminating local barriers to registration and 
voting ixji college communities, conducting ydter registration drives, 
and monitoring stucj^nt voter turnout and student i voting patterns. 
All of^thesc lobbying objectives have been design<^ to gain ^qre 
influence indirectly through the use of the "establishmerit" political 
machinery open to other citizens^ and participants in | the higher edu- 
cation enterprise. 

(3) Student lobbies have also been interested in thel quality of edu- 
cation. They have lobbied for smaller classes, student evaluation of 
teaching, ajid mare recently haye opppsed' the vagaries of retrenche- 
ment — dismissal or nonrenewal of youpg fa<:ulty members whom. the 
studentsWiewi' to be-"pro teaching.*' They have opposed cutbacks in 
popular programs, classroom equipment, and increased student/* 
faculty ratios. They have also been Vigilant in the a^ea of affirma* 
Hive action, ^ ° ^ 

(4) ^ Finally, lobbyfng has been used on a number of biis^ellaneous - 
issifts of direct concern to students. Most of these issues, relate to 
student freedom "from things and people**^and studentili^e^jam 

do things that others xJo": the use of alcoholic beverages on cam- 
pfuses, the maintenance of a safe environment for students (hitch- 
hiking laws; pools, more lighting on the campus), elimination of 
reporting grades and medical records to parents and of Yneeds tjest" 
criteria for financial aid, and student access (The Buckley Amend- 
mentV to and control of student "records; ^ I 

m summary, student, lobbies ^t the state level have \been cpn- 
corned most intensely with issues affecting the cost -of tneir educa- 
iion and related services; the quality of their education, their rights 
and freedoms, and their channels of authority^ power, and! influence 
as students, and as citizens. ' \ 



^Student Institutions . ■ ■ , ' 

Another source of iturfent influence developing in reteWt yelu:s 



has been the growth of stiukNAtowned, student-staifedj and student- 
operated institutions such a^* the Pubhc Interest Research Groups 
(PIRG's), student economic cooperatives, arid other cooperative edu- 
CQtional and cultural institutions designed to stsrve a vStudent clientele. 
Several years ago Max Wise (1973, pp. 27-40) analyzed this .trend and 
predicted its accelerated growth in the future^ calling it "the student 
corporation." He stated: 

The rapid development of studcnt*run servicei and student corporations 
which operate and manage bookstores, travel bureau^' latindry pidc-up 
and delivery servicesi newspapers, aud residential facilities . . « food 
*s(ores, placement agencies, and clothing stores, has goiy^ll but unnoticed 
to those who try to identify major trends in Americanriigher education. 
Vet it may well be that the next decade will be marked not only by 
further extension of these student-run servicer on campuses, but by con- 
solidation of these services with functions now afsociated with student 
governiricn^^^Vis<5 1975, :^ 

While there are few comprehensive surveys to document this trend, 
piecemeal evidence would indicate that Wise Avas correct. To his 
list we might add legal services, psychological services, entertainment 
booking services, student in:*urance services, credit unions, day-care 
centers, PIRG groups, free uiiiversities, and many others. As the 
earlier example of services vsponsored by the Student AssGNciatio|;i of 
the Statci University of N,^w York indicates, . student governments 
have moved toward spons^ing, coordinating, or arranging many of 
these services. / * ^ ^ 

Students derive influence through sucfi. cooperative institutional 
activities in several lyays. First, students Vho^ are the consumers of 
such goods, and seipVices .are provided with le$s expensive, more 
accessible and mord appropriate products tailored; to student needls 
and Interests. They do riot have to settle for shoddy goods and 
services from loc^l merchants or poor representation by local lawyers 
in landlord/tei^^nt cases, for example. . ^ 
t Secondly, students may be emancipated from college administra- 
tive control (e.g., with independent ne\vspapers and cooperative 
residential arrangements) and irgm external authority ' and control 
by the sfate or:^by local interest groups (e.g.^ with the PIRG groups). 

Third, students Avho actively jparticipate in the organization and 
operation of these student institutions have -added a potentially 
powerful dimension to their OAvn education. Perhaps the best pub* 
lished/descriptipn of educative possibilities Avas Avritten by Michael 
Rossman (1974, p. 30-35). Rossman calls the complex -of student 
service and mercantile activities surrounding a university campus 



**new town*!* He feels that new /town may come to compete^ with 
"old gown" by providing students the opportunity to . . learn 
through first-hand and coirective experience jvhat it means to be 
an active shaper of societ^', a true citizen rather than a subject" 

-Finally; smdents may become more influential by virtue of pro- 
viding "imtitutiorial models" of what might, be, replicated in sgme 
establishment circles— if only to compete with the vast youth (stu-;^ 
dent and nonstudent) and consumer oriented^ markets. To ^some 
\extent free- universities have served, this modeling function. Credit 
IS now widely given for courses, that several years ago could only / - 
be found in free universities run by students and .other volunteers.! 
^ Examples of student cooperative institutions are not readily docuV 
men ted in either the periodical literature or the fugitive literature. 
As early as 1%1, Hilary (1971) noted that the number and scope 
of studenf cooperatives had greatly expanded in college towns. At 
.that time the North American Student Cooperative Organization 
had 314 jriember co^^ps in 32 states and six^ Cjanadian provinces. 
Included/for example, was North Country Foods of St. Paul; Minne- 
;sota. In less than one year, North County was grossing $1,500 per 
day by selling mainly , organic foods at wholesale prices plus 10 
percent to cover costs* Milk sales alone were paying for the rent. 
This co-op deals directly^ with farmers and pays its six "coordina- 
tors" d^-N^'pebples wage" of $100 per month. 

One of the oldest and largest student-owned businesses. Students 
of Berkeley, Iric.^ began in 1S69 aii a record store. It has since 
sprouted into a retail conglomerate that includes a clothing store, 
an arts and crafts store, a music supply store, a stereo equipment 
outlet^ ^nd a bicycle^hop. The profits'^ made by Students of Berke- 
ley,* Inc., are used for further expansion into new areas and to fund 
other local community, cooperative services such, as a day-care center 
and the Berkeley Free Clinic (Hilary 1971; Sievert and Weidlein 
1972). ^ r 

Student-run housing cooperatives are flourishing in many college 
towns. At the University of Wisconsin, Madison,'* a full-time "co- 
(iftinator" of housing *co-op«i has been hired. The independent 
co-ops are owned ""or leased by students. They are also managed and 
staffed. by students, who established the rules and routines. At 
Wisconsin the co-ops undercut university dorms about $270 to $360 
per year. Tliese savings are accomplished by utilizing co-op mem- 
bers to putchase and cook meals and do janitorial services, and by 
eliminating c supervisory s personnel (Chase ' 1972). Some colleges 
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haVe been" able to mak.e fuller use of excess dormitory facilities by 
leasing them to grotfps as cooperative* living arrangements (Bukotal 
1974). ■ . ■ ; 

Legal services, medical advisory seryices, and free schools and 
univeirsities are also popular in the complex of the "ndghborhood 
corporation'* in college towns. At Berkeley, Duke, Minnesota, and 
Wisc^onsih such services were among the firsl^ to be started (Sievert 
^an3^Weidlein 1972). And, contrary to popular opinion, free urii- 
fmities are not dead. They continue to fill certain intellectual and 
emotional neech lihayailable or too^expensive as regular college- 
credit offerings (Lichtman J972). 

With limited evidence ava^ilable .onxstudent cooperative institu- 
tions delivering goods and services, tftc^-foUowing statements of 
trends are as much hypotheses as they .are generalizations. Tliey 
await more complete empirical validation: 

(1) The scppe, number, and budget of student cooperatives ap- 
pears^ to be continually growing. They have become an ixnportant 
and* influential economic force doing millions^ of dollars wprth of 
business annually. 

^ (2) Co'Ops selling retail goods are generally self-sustaining, cover- 
ing costs through modest earnings. They are nonprofit organiza- 
tions and are patronized both by students and by other persons in 
the local community. These patrons enjoy lower prices for the 
products they purchase. 

(3) Cooperative services appear to have a more complicated basis 
of financal support. Some are funded on a customer fee-fbr-service 
basis; some are funded by earnings from the more profitable ^'goods'* 
cooperative sector; some are funded by donations; some are funded 
by student contributions ranging from 'direct and voluntary con- 
tributions to^he more routine and mandatory student activities fees. 

(4) Wliere student activities fees are used, the range and nature 
of the services may be more carefully s*upervised or circumscribed 
by university officials and other officials of the state or local com- 
munity. Legal services are a case in point. Fully autonomous attor- 
neys hired by groups of students may be free to accept cases against 
the university, the state, arid local merchants: Attorneys hired with 
a closer relationship to the local college (for example, funded by a. 
portion of each student's activity fee as collected by the university) 
may be precluded from handling (or at least litigating) cases brought 
by students against the college itself or from handling cases such 
as automobile accidents, wills, home closings, or other ^*brcad-and- 



butter** cases ]1kely to shunt business away froih local attorneys in 

(5) Cooperatives provide opportunities for students to supplement 
their formal education through practical, cooperative^ nonviolent, and 
useful activities of, the sort highly recommended by the most recent 
ahjd widely debated Coleman Report, To«i/i:. Tmnsitiqtt to Adult- 
hood. While professionals are often hired by stiideim to provide 
special expertise, legitimacy, and lejjdership, co-ops arr^^till staffed 
predominantly by students who work as volunteers, interhs or ap- 
prentices \s^ith a small salary, or 'as full partners. Opportunities for, 
**field experiences" that carry academic credit exist with many co-.' 
operatives and app<far to be a >growing tren^l, parallejing the wider 
move to grant credit for nontraditional study. - 
The remainder of this section will consider* a "^student institution" 
to which all of the generalizations above seem to apply: the Piiblic 
Interest Research Groups (PIRG's), whiclf\yeire inspired and founded 
in 1970 by consumer advocate Ralph jNfader. These groups are 
.organized .hear local college campuses as research and action gro^ips*^ 
that operate in thet public interest. The analysis here is based^on re- 
ports by Weidlein (1973), Anc^rson (1974)^, Senia (1974), Nader and 
Ross (1972), an article iit Chemical and Engineering iVew5/ entitled 
**Student Interest in Advocacy Groups Grows'' (1972), and personal 
communication with the Citizen Action Group in Washington, D»C. 

The Citizen Action Group is one of a number of affiliated 
agencies organized by Ralph Nader. Among other things, it provides 
organizational advice for getting local PIRi& groups underway, moni- 
tors PIRG group activity, holds conferences with representatives of 
local PIRG groups,yand occasionally publishes a sheet called PIRG 
News. Once a PIRG group is founded, it* operates autonomously 
under local control with local funding, uses local staff, and deals 
"tj[i local.issues (although these" local issues may have national sig- 
nificance). " 

PIRG groups have been founded by student petitions (a majority 
of the student body) requesting a $3^ increase in each student's 
activity fee to be eariparked for funding a local PIRG. Fees are 
collected at registration under a formal contract with local PIRG 
groups; Students hot wishing to participate can receive a prompt re- 
fund of their fee. Some institutions simply provide a place for stu- 
dents to indicate whether they wish to provide the fee at the time 
of registration. Most colleges find that no more than 5 percent of tl^eir 
students ask for refunds. o 
As of *]'973, these research groups were operating in 15 states at 



some 50 colleges and universities with some 350,000 students con- 
tributing about 51 million. They are nonprofit, tax-exempt organi- 
zations controlled by student trustees and staffed by professionals 
(laifvyers, scientists, etc.) and students. Bx.1973, tlie following states 
had WRG groups: Arizona, Connecticut, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Oregon, Tejtas and Vermont. More recent figures 
indicate that 138 campuses (counting muUicampus units of large 
state systems) in 18 states^ which represent over 400,000 fee-paying 
students, are now supporting PjRG groups (Senia' 1974,*p. 29). Con- 
sidering that there are at least 9 million rtgular, degree-credit stu- 
dents enrolled on traditional campuses around the country, the 
potential for a $20- to 5J30-million student public interest research 
effort is noteworthy. 

Unlike the student lobbying groups discussed eaflier, PIRG gtoups 
do not limit their attention to issues directly affecting students as 
students. They are more broadly cpncerrfed with issues such as con- 
sumer protecti<|n, resource planning,^ occupational safety, environ- 
mental protection, health bare, racial and se^c discrimination, public 
policy decisidns,iand matters of individual rights. A celebratory article 
by Jack Andersiitn (1974) describes many specific projecis undertaken 
and presents evidence of their success in terms of social or politicaf 
action. * v ' 

The first two PIRG'^ were formed at the University of Oregon 
(05PIRG) and at the University of Minnesota (MPIRG) during die 
1970-71 academic year. The University Of Minnesota* began collecting 
a special, fee of $3 a' year for the operation of MPIRG after some 
24,d00 student ^>ignatures were presented on a petition. One of the 
largest groups, MPIRG has 10 to 13 full-time persons supported by a 
budget of $175,000 from students at 19 campuses in the state (Weid- 
lein 1973). Among the research and action projects undertaken at 
MPIRG are a study of the Hennepin County jail and the Minne- 
apolis Workhouse, a report on fraudulent' iiearing-aid sales practices, 
an investigation of school*hus safety, an inquiry 4nto ' th|! heahh 
hazards of asbestos, action to prevent the cutting of fimber in Su- 
perior National Forest, and a suit charging several companies with 
violations of Minnesota air and water standards. ' 

Not surprisingly, these types of projects. quickly become sore points; 
with vested interest groups and ultimately are recycled .in the form of 
political pressure to prevent the university from collecting fees for 
such projects (Logue 1975, p. 1, 8). MPIRG has had its fee-collecting 
system under constant attack by members of the state government. So, 



too, has the New York Pu|^iic Interest Research Group (NYPIRG). ^ 
NYPIRG was founded chiflly by the larger private institutions in 
New York. It has since ^Xf abided tb include the SUNY. system and 
has 11 fulMime employees and a budget near $160,000 per year, . 
Now that a number of iWe SUlS^y campuses wish to join the 
NYPIRG effort, questions/ have ai'isen about the legality of SUNY 
cbllecting student fees eirfier the way other states have done or by 
lump sum'*^allocation by student government associations (sudi as 
SASU). NYPIRG .spoke$nien argue that SUNY supports the National 
Student Lobby, ahe Naljional Student Association, and SASU (in- 
cluding tlie student lobbying efforts). To deny f*nds to NYPIRG 
would, they say, be to cleny equal protection under the 14th Amend- / 
ment. SUNY officials counter that these other organizations are fund- 
ed by studer^t activity fees by a "gentlemen's agreement'' ior narrowly ; 
defined pijirposes directly in the sjtudents' interests. Attempts by 
NYPIRG fio force the issue might result* in the collapse of the entire ^ 
mandatory student fee structure upon which so many^of the, other 
sources of student influence rest (Senia 1974, p. 33). 

Elsewhere, despite the fact thajt students^at the University of 
Texas and the University of Houlston obtained a majority of stu- 
dent signatures on petitions, die regents of these universities declined j 
to collect fees to support local PIRG groups there. One report flatly 
stated, "We do not fund anything that we ^don't control" (Weidlein 
1973, p. 4). At other universities, such as the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity and the Univei^ity of Rhodje Island, PIRG groups are being 
held *up over disagreements with thfe mandatory fee-collection systen^. 
Students generally uphold such'a s4stem but boards of control prefer ' 
either a pdsitive or negative "checiofF' system. Students argue that . 
'a "check-off" system would greatly reduce revenues for- PIRG (Citi- 
zen Action Group 1975). ' 

In conclusion, it would seem that the broader social and consumer 
mandate of the PIRG groups, while strongly supported hyjhc stu- 
dents, resultifin an extremely vulnerable and tenuous relationship to ^ 
the state. It may be that if students wish to further institutipnalize 
public interest advocacy, it will hare to be don* as ^n unambiguously 
private matter. The line between "students as students" and "stu- 
dents as citizens" is a fine one. With the acquisition of the l8^yea*r-old - 
vote and earlier onset of the /age of majority, students seem to be 
moving toward fuU citizen status. Our country has always been re- 
luctant to give its citizens the power of advocacy and social reform 
that uses the direct machinery and funding channels of the state 
itself. Colleges and universities also must tread softly in this realm 
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to sustain their funding base, even though they have the tradition of 
l^cademic freedom to refer to. Ai)parently public funds must be ap- 
-^^riately laundered (for example/ through foundations supported 
private money as tax wite-offs) before^they may support organized 
and Kroadly directed social reform. If students are to be citizens',, they 
/f^\y^ to follow'' rules of this sort when they want to go beyond 
issues tef direct and immediate^ concern to their welfare as students, 
notwifhstanding the educational value and constructive alternative to 
"old-style'' protest that PIRG's apparently provide. 
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student Participation in Established* 
Political Structures and Processes 



The la$t $ection*described spme of the emerging sources o£-student 
influence derived from Students operating as a separate force— stu- 
dent protest, student lobbying, and.student institutions. This section 
describes a^d discusses ways in which students have 'sought influence 
by participating .m^^ These non- 

student processes in^s^lude shared participation in campus governance, 
student pa|rticipatio<t in collective bargaining between faculty unions 
and administrators^ and student extrainsti*^ as 
newly ^hfi^anchis^d voters and adults at the age of 18. The difference 
ih these two geheral ways of deriving influence is that in the first" 
instance students h^ve acted unilaterally to organize a new student 
force; in the second case students have sought toWome a part of 
already, existing poetical processes, to become full voting citizens and 
full adults---to be t^^^ 

Student Partidpatton in Campus G^^^ , . 

Ill part as theVesult of student activist demands, student pafticipa^ 
tion in the existing governance structures of colleges and universities 
began iii the 1960's. Students pressed for and began to be represented 
on faculty senates; standing antl ad hoc committees, and even boards 
of trustees. A substantidl number of colleges developed unicameral 
models of campus governance, integrating students into the regular 
policy-making cl>annels-(Hodgkinson 1971 pp. 4748). Spmetinies stu- 
dent* served as full voting members of committees, councils and 
bpards (though rarely with a controlling representation) and in other 
instances they served only in an advisory role. .As might be expected 
students were better represented on committees dealing directly ^with 
student life arid interests and were least represented on committees 
dealing with^'faculty appointment, promotion, and tenure decisions 
(McGrath 1970, pp. 106-107). _ ^ ' ' 

Increasing numbers of colleges .are appointing students or young 
alumni to their boards of trustees. la 1972, according to the American 
Council on Education, 14 percent of Americans colleges had students 
on their governing boards; 58 percent of these did not allow students 
to vote (CHE, NoVfember JS, 1972,; p. I). More recently students have 
^ been pressing to participate on Statewide boards of control, since 




We "systems have resulted in more centralized decision making tCHE, 
WYch4, 197i p. 6). ^ .. ' 

■\ McHugh (1971, p. 180) notes that almost any task force established 
by a college to^^y has some student representation on it. Ad hoc 
efforts such as the site selectiolT for new buildings, the selection of ad- 
ihinistrative staff, programs for the disadvantaged, relationships with 
the siirroundhig community, parking problems, and an endless variety 
of other matters usually incliide students. 

.,It seems clear that practically every member oi the academic com- 
, munity cooperated in finding ways to best include the interjcsts of 
students in campus decision-makjng processes. Faculty, administra- 
tor's, and prestigious national commissions went on record as support- 
ing the ide^ that student interests should b<S formalized in a mutually 
acceptable governance pjan (The Carneg^ie Commission on Higher 
Education, April 1973, pp. 61-72). Differences exjsted only as to the 
particular topics or probHms commanding student input (student 
discipline, faculty promotion) and the nature of the participation 
^i(ranging from full student control and voting power on committees 
to formal or informal consultation). 

The question of wl\ether students have been effective^as participants* 
in campus governance is not easy tO answer. In fact, students at many, 
institutions are dissatisfied with the influence they feel they have. Stu- 
dents at Michigan, Stanford, Wisconsin, and Duke, for example, are 
seeking a still greater voice in the affairs of theij: universities (Sievert 
and Weidlein 1972; p. 5). Indeed, many of the activities by the 
various student lobby groups have been directed toward trying to gain 
a more institutionalized grasp on the ever-shifting reins of college 
governance. Never4:heless, Students Jiave made progress in the last 15 
years and they do not want to lose it all to the latest threat to their 
power— collective bargaining. 

Collective Bargaining and College Students 

Student participation in formal governance structures was born at 
a time when achieving consensus and unity on the campus was 
threatened by the fragmenting forces of confrontation politics. It was 
also a time when faculty power was at its zenith. Faculty members 
were not threatened by the bread-and-butter issues that would later 
come Awith enrollment stabilization, retrenchment, and* financial 
strain. Since the advent of collective bargaining on many campuses, it 
is unclear whether the shared participation concept of governance can 
remain viable. Students, in particular, have been forced to' examine 



'the impact bargaining will have on them and on their recently gained 
roles in joint decision making (Semas, April 30, 1973, p. 4). 

There is little doubt that many of the issues now under considera- 
tion in collective negotiations between faculty and administr^tiojd 
have a direct effee:t on students as well. Faculty contract demand^ y 
have involved workfoUd, teaching assignments, seniority rights, class^:i• 
.size, contact hours, faculty rank ratios, curricjulum, facultyrstudent 
ratios, prior consultation on educational policy, and budget matters 
(McHugh 1971, p. l'?9). Negotiations have also included governaiice, 
academic freedom, facilities, educational programs, and student 
services (Coe 1973, p. 11; Shark 1973, p. 9). 

Approximately 385 campuses across the United States now have 
bargaining agents representing the faculty, most of whom are in the 
public sector. Many other campiises have been considering collective 
bargjaining as new state enabling laws become imminent* The. out- 
look seems to be further growth in collective negotiations, which will 
affecj: a greater number of college students both directly and indi- 
rectly (Mortimer 1975, pp. 1-2). Although most students have indi- 
cated little interest in participating in faculty-administration negotia- 
tions (Shark 1975, p. 263), thfey do share three basic concerns: 

(1) Students fear that they wilf lose their expanded role in campus 
governance through fac&lty ijnembers and/or administrators bargain- 
ii][g their participation away, i 

(2) Students are concerned that salaries and benefits won by facuUy 
members will ultimately be paid for by higher tuitions or education 
of lesser quality. . 

(3) Students are concerned that faculty strikes will interrupt their 
education, cause undue delay or otherwise inconvenience them. - 

'How real are these fears and concerns some student leactS-s have 
of bipartite collectiviL negotiations? The National Center "for the 
Study of Collective Bar^;aining in Higher EdiAation examined 145 
academic -bargaining contracts, Only 28 percent (40) of these con- 
tained references to student prerogatives. The 40 contracts mention 
evaluation of faculty, student serfates, or student governance activities. 
Student input regarding admissions, academic standards, educational 
researcli and/or the institutional calendar was jrhentioned in 15 o£ 
^ contracts. 'Oniy eight contracts made provisions for committees on 
which students would have voting rights. Alan R. Shark, in a'eporting 
the results of ^ this study, further states: 
"•■ ■ t ■ ■ 

... * of the forty contracts, that contained references' to student rights 
six mention students more than twice, six mention them twice, and the 
remaining 28 but once. It is significant to note that no student represen- 
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(ative , was present dt the batgaining table during negotiations for the 
145 co|itractntanalyz(?d in this study, including the 40 contracts i^icb 
conUined references to student rights (Shark, July 1976, p. 2) . 

It is not reported hojtv these 145 contracts were chosen, . but the clear 
intimation is that student concerns are being left out of the bargained 
contracts. In addition^ unions have tried during colleetive negotia* 
^ tions to sjpecifically proscribe student rights. During collective bar- 
gaining at the City University of New York, agreement was reached 
in July 1973 only after, among other items, the unipn dropped its 
demand for. a clause limiting the right of students to vote, pn faculty 
promotion and tenure committees, pending a" ruling by the State, 
Public Employee Relations Board on -whether such a clause Wikg^^a 
legitimate issue for negotiation {CHE, July 30, -1973, p. 4). 

The relationship between collective bargaining and the more tra- 
ditional faculty senate is important because many senates now include 
student participation. Some student-faculty senates are losing'thei^ in- 
fluence or Joeing phased out altogether. For example, at Sag.aaw 
Valley College in Michigan the student-faculty legislature was dis- 
solved by the administration when the faculty elected a bargaining 
agent (Goe 1973, pp. 1M2). Mortimer (1975, pp. 9-16) t>resen|jf ah 
excellent discussion of the uneasy relationship between unions and 
the senate. Mortimer reports that in Pennsylvania five or six institu- 
tions have dissolved their senates, but only one of these was a four-« 
year college (Mortimer 1975, pp. 11-12). In a study of collective bar- 
gaining since 1969, Begin comments: i 

To date, none of the four-year institutions wliicli have been bargaining 
have reported that faculty senates have ceased to operate, including thoie 
institutions Which have been organized the longest, for example, St. Johns 
University, Central Michigan University, City University of New York, 
State University of New York, Southeastern Massachusetts, the New jersey 
State Colleges, ahd Rutgers liniversitSI. In fact, at Central Michigan 
University and Rutgers University thei^e is some feding on the part of 
the administration that senates are participating more actively in policy^ 
deliberation than before the onset of coljeciive> bargaining (Begin 1974, p. 

r ' . ■ 

Thus, it is not settled yet, at le^st in the four-year colleges, whether 
yie campus governance structure and any student participation in it 
will be supplanted or rendered impotent by negotiated contracts. 

In addition to the potential loss of their role in governance,, stu- 
dents fear, they will ultimately have to pay for any. negotiated in- 
creases in salary, fringe berieftts, and reduced teaching workloads won 
by the^ faculty. Some feel that payment might take the form, of in- 
creased tuition and fees or a curtailment of student services, campus 
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facilities, /innovat^yis^ j^^^ and an inc/ease in 

class size (Sharic,, Jiriy 19^^ concerns may prove to 

be groundless, tbe^:^ is eyidehce potential cost increase is at 

least a live issue ; Idt^^^^^^^ at Oakland University in 

Michigan duri% tjie 1971 claimed that .meeting the 

union demanjj? would i^^ oi* elimination of financial 

aid, urban aiairs piiogi^ahiSj a?^^ services (Coe 1973, 

p. U). Durir^ tlie • 1972^ tt^g^^^ of New 

York, a unioh'spokesman charg the administration's position 

refiected a mistafen beUef that a^^^^^ sought by the union 

would je6par(ai?e op^n admission^ (Jacobson 1972, p. 3). 

Not only-do studeftts poteiUiall^^^^^ tuition and de- 

creased services^ but they also faqe the/^ossibility of having their 
education toUny intehrdpted^^^^^l^^^ strikes. At Oakland Uni- 

versity, whw the AAUP faculty went on 

strike in Sef^t(ember J971 for were no picket 

lines, t;he administration closed ^ tt^^ and sent the students 

home (Pitts *J972l p; 1^^^^^ the hard- 

ship of making nw /living: when residence halls were 

'closed (Coe:l&73;p» 12).^^^^^ ^^ , ^ 

^ At Lalce Michig<^h .CoU^^^ found themselves 

with twQ Wt&0T tealqhe^^ when the faculty went strike in the spring 
semester >Dffn973/^he^x^^ board dismissed the original faculty 
for striking in vfa|atit)n^^^^W^^ which prohibits strikes: 

by pubifc employees, and to replace them with a new 

faculty .^emai, j\l^y 14^ 197S,; p^ A court order then called for 
reinstatement^of the Original ■ faculty, resulting in a disruptive situa- 
tion when the two faculties confronted each other in the classroom. 
Other stnkes in tl^ fall o^^^^^ inconvenienced students or inter- 
rupted classes -at Colupibia University, Wayne County Community 
College in Detroit, aind^^l^^^ in Penn- 

sylvania ^emas, Se^t. 24^; 1973, p. 3): 

The . course. of fa<^ulty strik^^ took an interesting turn in September 
1972 wh^n 90; p<ercenr of die fa^^ at the Comtiiunity College of 
Philadelphia 3yen^^6n/ a ^^^^^3^^^ that delayed the start of the 

fall term (C6e/19'73jip. l^j: After students unsuccessfully protested 
and held* meetings with faculty, administration, and^city officials in 
an attempt tq en^l^he Strike, the students took their case to court to 
preveht the cJoHege from canc^^Uing the semester (Ebert 1972> p. 3; 
Ciffi]^ September 25, 1972^ p. 9). The Philadelphia College students 
charged that: {1). tljie State Community College Act did not authorize 
the trust^s to dose fcbe, college; (2) closing the college was equivalent 



to.expelling students without due process; and (3) terminating the 
semester or *-disestablishing" a college required the approval of the 
state board of higher education. An agreement was rej^ched shortly, 
after the suit was filed (Coe 1973, p. 14). 

That sam^ semester the faculty of another community college in 
Pennsylvania, the Community College of Allegheny GoUnty in Pitts* 
burgh, also went on strike. At Allegheny, two" suflts were filed by 
separate student groups in a local court. The first alleged that the 
college should not have permitted the strike;On tjie grounds that it 
wasi illegal urrder the Pennsylvania 'Public Employee Relations Act. 
The second suit ^rgued that the strikje was causing itteparable^ 
damage to the students by. threatening their welfare and .^enying 
them an education, as well as jeopardizing the aid student/^ received 
under the GI bill, welfare, and social security. The faculty union and 
the college board were tlifen ordered into court. However, agreement , 
was reached and the strike was settled on the day tliie'judge was to 
rule Oil the suit, thus making the case moot (Ebert .1972, p. 1); Apth 
union leaders and college' administrators attr|bnted settlemeni of 
these two strikes to the pressure students exerted through the courts 
(Semas, April 30, 1973, p. 4). 

To the extent that students have' been placed' in a defensive^po- 
sition with respect to the consequences of collective bargaining, it 
has been a threat to student influence. At the same, time, there is 
(evidence. that students have participated or been jnvp|ved in collective 
bargaining in an increasingly active way, Thtf ways in which 
students have been or could be involved i;tt collective bargaining con- 
stitute a newly emerging source^ of student influence. 

Student involvement 'in collective bargaining has beeft* conceptual- 
'ized^in a variety of 'Ways. Aussieker (197^);^^cklew (July 1973; 



y reiDmmended reading 
1' of these ''authors have 



Fall 1973), and Shark (July 1975) are high 
for further information and elaboration. A 
^ been intimately involved in some aspect of collective bargaining. 

Students have increasingly taken an active stance through the 
lobbying activities mentioned earlier in this study. This is a form of 
what Aussieker "(1975, p. 2) ^alls "end-run/ bargaining." Here, stu- 
dents appeal to officials and agencies othhr than the bargaining 
parties, in some cases the state legislature. ^ 

^ T!^e Student Lobby in Montana was successful in April 1975 in 
getting a bill passed that made specific provision for students to par- 

-ticipate ln the bargaining process. This bjll was the first in the nation 
to give statutory recognition to the right of students to such partici- 
pation {CHE,. Ap^l 7, 1975, p, 4) The Montana law defines the 
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Board of Regents as the public employer and provides that a student 
will be a member of the Regents negotiating team. The law states: 

... the student government at an inititudon of higher education may 
designate an agent or represenUtive to meet and confer with t"he Board 
of Regents and the faculty bargainings agent prior to negotiations with 
^ the ptofeiwonal negotiations and participate in caucuses «» part of the 
public employer's' bargaining team, and to meet and confer with the ^ 
Board of Regents regarding the terms of agreement prior to the execu- 
tion of 'a written contract between the Regents aiid the professional edu- 
cational employees (Shark, Jujy 1975, p. 4). - 

The Monitana Student* Lobby also sought legislation guaranteeing ' 
Students a tuition'rejpatG in cafl^ of a faculty strike^ That bill was de- 
feated (CH£, /tpril 7,>^1975, p. 4). ' 

In Oregon, the legislature adopted a collective bargaining bill in 
1975; but a ntimbcr of an\endment?» have been proposed. Among 
them are student prciposals to permit narticipation in negotiations 
and to permit tuition rebates to ^tudenTs in case of strikes (Semas, 
March 31, 1975, p. 8). In June 1975, sffidents were granted indepcn- 
dent third-party status at the bargaining tabte through a bill which 
passed the Oregon legislature by a wide majority (Sl\ark, July 1975, 
p. 4). 

IiX Maine, California, artd Wisconsin, student lobbies are makmg 
progress with their respective state legislatures in gaining M>mc form 
of participation in collective negotiations, including observer status, 
"pxeet and confer" provisions, and the right fc submit. 'Impact re- 
ports" on how bargaining would affec? vital student interests (Semas, ^ 
March 31, 1975, p. 8; Sha>k, July 1975, pp. 4,5). 

Lobbying is a way ot seeking a st?itutory mandate for student par- 
ticipation in the bargaining process. Neil Bucklew has suggested 
three models .that provide a useful way of conceptualizing thesey 
varidi^ forms of involvement:^ iridiftct representation, TDbserver/par- 
ticipa^rit; and full participant (Bucklew; i'all 1973, p. 304). 

The;^'indirect representation model is based on the .assumption that 
the two\>arties directly involved in the negotiations (faculty union 

' and university administr^tipn) will be able to repres0ilit ade4uatdy 
student copc^ms without involving students in the^ actual negotia- 
tions. There are^everai ways in which such re;presentation can be ac- 
coinplish^^pni? method would- be ^ to assign a bkrgainingvagent,^ucj^ 
as a student* affairs 0ffic(er5 the' special task of evaluatihg the effect of 
iiargaiping issues on Students and student life ; (Bucklew, Fall I9?3, 
p. 304). Another method, would use students on negotiation resource 

. subcorrunittees. Stich involvement could be part of / the preparation 



process or could Occur during the^, course of fact-finding or arbitra- 
tion proceedings. In any event, this' type of student involvement 
would take ylace away from the' bargaining tabfe. Another form of 
indirect repi^escntation of student interests would be on committees 
• established by the contract itself. Here students would participate 
during the postnegotiation or contract implementing staee fMcHuffh 
1971, p. 184); . . & 5 V 5, 

In Bueklew's second model for student representation in collective 
bargaining (observer/participant), students would be involved in the 
actual negotiations but Would be silent observers or have only limited 
participation. In ^such a scheme, students might disciiss only those 
matters ^irectly affecting them or possibly speak only to answer ques- 
tions; -or .students might pahicipate fully in discussions Jbut have no 
-other bargaining rights; «r students, might be included as members 
Of one or both bargaining teams. This last option Would, of course, 
raise the issue .of whether the student; members Wetc advocates o( the 
students or of one of the parties to negotiation (Bucklew, Fall 1973. 

p,30l), r \ /; . 

The third model would have a student team included as a third 
party tb the negpdations, thus making the collective bargaining ir- 
rangement a tripartite ofie. According to Bucklew: 

The student team could have tht power to pttescnt couiiter-pr^posads 
but. not to initiate original demands, or it could be granted .approval/ 
veto power over any bargaining agreement directly affecting students. 
As another option, the team could be granted fuU .bargaining team rights 
including the power to present, demind, and ratify any final Contract ' 
agreement. ^ 

The legal status of "tri^rtite negotiations is unclean Labor relationi 
statutes w written to describe a^Jbipartite decisionmiking system. A' ' * 
third party would have no legal mvolvehient, but whether such a party 
could be involved ,tQ an extent th^t would limit the power of the original • 
^ two parties to reach agreement bcc<?mes an unanswered legal question 
(Bucklew, Fall 1973. p. 304). - ' " . ^ ^ , 

In actual practice, it appears that stufjent involvement in collective 
'bargaining in any given case does not fit cleanly into one of these 
three categories. Students have -participated as "observers" in several 
colleges including Fitchburg State College (Massachusetts), Salem 
State College (Massachusetts), the University of Bridgeport (Con- 
necticut),T the University of Cincinnati/ Southern Oregon CjpUege, 
Long Island University, Rhode Island College, arid Bloomfield Col-' 
lege (New Jersey) (Shkrk, July 1975,^ p. '6). In most cases sj^dentfib- 
SQrvers have been limited in the extent tb which they could present ' 
the student perspective,^ have access to all information, intro<Jucc pro- 
posals,, or caucus with either party (Shark, July 1975, p. 6). 
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Students at Fitchburg State, North Adams State, and ^alem State 
Colleges in Massachusetts have had a considerable influence in col- 
lective negotiations. These students may almost be considered an in- 
dependent* third party with* the right to participate in all negotiations. 
However, they cannot prevent the other two. parties from reaching 
an agreement (CHE, January 15, 1973; p* 1; Semas, October 29, 1973, 
p. 1; Semas, April 1, 1974, p. 3)- 

At least in the short run, the relatively po>verfuI position of ^stu- 
dents in the Massachusetts state colleges may be in jeopardy for at • 
least two reasons. tJp to July S^74, state colleges in Massachusetts 
could not negotiate matters involving faculty salaries and fringe bene- 
fits and, therefore, concentrated on issues of governance that were 
considered to be more directly a student concern. Secondly, students 
at Fitchbiirg State College weipe originally asked to be a part of ne- 
gotiations by the faculty bargaining/ team. To the^hagrin of the 
faculty, students proceeded to declare themselves as independent and, 
in practice, often sided with the administrafidn on key issues. Tlie 
following year (1974-75) students, were not invited tovtake patt in 
negotiations by either side. ' ' T 

At Salem State College the faculty voted 148 to 66 to reject a ton- 
ti:a|:t that included extensive student gjfirticipation in governance, in- 
clujling a student vote on the hiring, promotion, and tenure of 
faculty members. Earlier student participation in bargaining was re- 
portedly an issue in the lopsided ^ote (Senms, April 1, 1974, p. 3). 

In 'another case, the student body president of Ferris State College 
in Michigan served as a full men\ber of 'the administration team in 
con'tract negotiations with the college's faculty. The governing board 
ini^iate*d |the student participation, which involved caucusing, help- 
ing} to draft counter-proposals, speaking during the bargaining Ses- 
sions, and signing the contract (Semas, December 10, 1973^p. 12). 
This is an example pi what Aussie'ker would call **coalition *tergain- 
ing" — the formation of rather formalized coalitions between faculty 
or. administration and students (Aussiekej: 1975, p. 8). This is the 
kind of model for which the new Montana law^has made provisions. 

In other instances- students have participated in the prenegotiation 
or postnegotiation stages of collective bargaining. ^For example, at 
Southern Massachusetts University, the faculty federation, prior to 
formal negotiations, informally consulted and negotiated a package 
dol students' rights' and responsibilities in goviernance. The faculty 
agreed to present, this package to the board of trustees at the bargain- 
ing table, but with no guarantee of its acceptance. The board of 
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trustees did endorse the proposed student participation in the spe-j 
cific areas of curriculum development and student . evaluation ofv 
teaching effectiveness (Orze 197CT>. 11). 

At Boston State and Worcester State in Massachusetts, contract 
provisions ^relating to student gavernance were subject to postnego- 
tiation ratification by vote of the student bodies (Semas, April* 30, 
1978, p. 4). ' 

What is the extent of stuident involvement in collective bargain^ 
ing of the kinds illustrated above? Bo*h AUssieker (1975^ pp. 17-18)v 
and Shark (July 1975, p. 7) agree that student involvement in nego-' 
tiations has not been extensive. There have been about thirty 
incidents of the' more formal types of student involvement as of the 
fall of 1974. According to a survey of 48 unionized bargaining rela- 
tionships on 4-year campuses, students were involved in only 14 of 
these. Of these 48 bargaining relationships, students were involved 
in 13 of 26 in the public sector and only one of 22 in the private 
sector (Aussieker 1975, p. 17, 18), , 

What, then, can be said of the effectiveness of collective bargain- 
ing as an emerging source of student influence? Several tentative 
conclusions emerge from the foregoing review of the literature. ^ 

First, students have been influentiaVin fighting a rear-guard battle 
to prevent bargainmg from nullifying earlier gains made in student 
participation in governance and to protect themselves from the 
vagaries of faculty strikes. They have done this most effectively 
through a combination of "old-style protest," legislative lobbying, 
and th£ use of the courts for injunctive relief. 

While some students have participated effectively in die bargain- 
ing process, such participation is not widespread and, at^this time, 
no one particular model has emerged that would fit students into 
the negotiation, prenegotiation or postnegotiation stages of collective 
bargaining in a satisfactory way. Indeed, Shark beHeves that 
**. . Mgiven the lack of real success and the general apathy now found 
on college campuses, students' interest in calving a role in the bar- 
gaining process may very well decline*' (Sharki July 1975, p. 7). 

Nevertheless, in the current decade of declining enrollments ancl 
with the need, therefore, to attract and keep students, it would seem 
that students would have greater leverage and influence than ever 
before. One might reasonably expect students to use this leverage 
to insist on shaping thejr education in line with their own vital 
interests. Qn the other hand, -the same set of cilxumstances — eh; 
rollment problems, potential program and faculty retrenchment- 
make it less likely that faculty unions or administrators will waat 
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to concede power to the students when their own (faculty and ad- 
ministration) intf^ests and survival are at stake. The net result of 
these dynamics of the student as educational consumer may simply 
add up to no partic'ul;»r gain or no particular loss in the current 
status of student influence. 

^ Finally, it should be tnctntioned that^Aussieker is pessimistic about 
tlie^ efforts of students* faculty>^nd administrators to influence leg- 
islatum and thus structure studenb<involyement in bargaining. He 
feels tnkt^he result . , wili leave students with an alrea^iy existing 
base or a^^ss supportive one for different iy^s of involvement*' 
(Aussieker ISCJS, p. 20). However, it does appe^ that student 
lobbies are developing momentum in their quest to j^ain statutory 
rights to participat^s^n collective bargaining^ While these ^t^tutes 
might inordinately prbs^ibe student involvement, they might ^SQ^ 
institutionalize anc^egitnuate student involvement resulting in a 
more continuous effort. It wiil^hen be possible to study, as Shark 
puts it, . . the actual 'impact bf^situdent input on negotiations in 
states where studeht participation iK^uaran teed by ♦ law" (Shark, 
July 1975, p. 7). ^ >V V 

It appears too early to judge whether tfeeskind of participation 
iound to date or the kind expected in the Jutuieswill resillt in real 
and^ growing sources of student influence. The rdaSer may wish to 
keep apprised of the development ^through several a^iKies now 
established to study important questions that bear upon future stu- 
dent influence. One sivh agency, sponsored by the University^t 
dent Senate of the Gity jjniversity ot New York and funded by the 
Fund- for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education! is the Re- 
search Project on Students and Collective Bargaining in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Another project, the Academic Collective Bargaining 
Information Service, also in Washington, was established by a num- 
ber of associations of colleges and ui^iversities and is funded by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York^ The purpose, in part, is to 
provide a Clearinghouse for information pertinent to all aspects of 
academic collective bargaining,, including the role of the student in 
such bargaining. ! 

Students as Citizens and AdtiUs \ \ • 

On June 30, 1971, -the 26th Amjendment to the Consti^tion bf 
the United States was ratified by j the states extending the voting 
franchise to youth of 1^ years anci older.- Shortly thereafter, some 
44 states lowered the legpl age of majority in one or more respects, 
with the age ranging as low as 18 or 19 for some purposes. (Hanson 
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-1975, p. 5). These new legal developments applied to all youth of 
these ages, including most college students heretofore considered 
"minors." The question is what influence or potential influence 
have students had or might students expect to derive from this and 
what are the existing barriers to thi%» influence? 

The immediate effect of the 18«year-old vote was to enfranchise U 
million voters for the ^all 1972 elections. For the first time, most 
college students had the right to vote subject only to the constraiints 
of state residency laws. This was a direct source of student influerice 
of potentially great effectiveness as evidenced by the number of 
analyses of the impact of the youth vote in general and the student 
vote in particular (McNett J 972; Maquire" 1972; Upset 1972). 

To realize the potential^ influence of voting, students would have 
to register and then actually vote. Both of these processes *have been 
difficult for students to do. In the case of presid«ntial elections, 
state residency requirements do 'not apply. The problem becomes 
one of getting students to register. Voter registration drives at local 
and national leveljh were conducted jwitli heavy participation frqm 
students. A national organization called Student Vote Ijgcame active 
on 305 campuses by the fall^ of 1972, A small Washington staff 
coordinated the efforts of field workers in 13 regions of the United 
States. These field workers pursued educational campaigns ^ and 
voter registration with local student and civic groups. The national 
office provided expertise, literature, educational material and small 
grants. As of June 1, 1972, 500,000 students were registered as a 
result of tfhe efforts of Student Vote (McNett 1972, p. 10). - 

There are 'also barriers to registration Jpiposed by state and local 
statutes in the form of residency requirements of one year or more 
asi part of hie voter qualifications for state and local elections. This 
was a severe restriction on those college students who were not 
•residents of the ^ local community or state. In addition, the so-called 
**gaiin-or-loss" statutes generally prevent sti^dents from ever acquiring 
a voting residence in a college community as long as they are stu- 
dents. These laws apply only to students who, prior tp matriculation, 
were not residents of a local community or a particular state. Stu- 
dents cannot "gain" voting privileges in communities where they 
have moved to attend college. At the same time, they do not *iose*'. 
voting privileges in the communities they came from (Bornstein 
1972, pp. 356-365; Guido 1972, pp. 32-58). 

Both of these restrictions have come under severe judicial attack 
and scrutiny' by the courts, especially since the 26th Amendment' was 
ratified. The Supreme Court of the United States, in a landmark 
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decision (Blumstcin y. Ellington, 92 S. Gt. 995 [1972]), struck down 
Tennessee*^ one-year requirement on the grounds that it^terfered 
with the righl to interstate travel and did not serv^ a compelling 
state interest. The court did not st^tc flatly what residency length 
might be acceptable, but suggested that 30 ^ys would be reason- 
able. Bornstein (1972, p. 365) expects this decision to remove the 
durational residency roadblocks to student voting in the future. 

Students are vulnerable to attack under the due process and equal 
protection clauses of the 14th Amendment because , the gain-or-lpss 
'statutes often .use more exacting criteria for college students tlian 
for other immigrants to communities and states. In a penetrating but 
somewhat outdated review of these residency laws, Bornstein 9on« 
eludes: V - 

■ . ■-' * 

V . . . the it»tiis of these provisions is unKttled at preienti although it 
ieemt that the conflict can .and should be resolved in favor of the student 
qn Equal Ptptection grounds. That is to say, a ' balancing of the com- 
pleting interests should lead to the conclusion thaV giving the student a . 
voice in hit government is more important than preventing the "harm" 
/ which the slates expect to suffer through^ giving the franchise to large 
' blocks of student voters (Bornstein 1972, p. 3o0) . 

1% - - . 

3tudenls^iave.not hesitated to ^use fhe courts to gain more favor- 
able treatme^ as they seek to exercis^ the power of voting in local 
elections. Fbr instance, a federal district Judge in Texas has struck 
^down a provision that college students must intend to live in their 
college town before they can vote. A federal court in Missouri has 
isstied a restraining order preventing county clerks from demanding 
more evidence of voter qualifications from students than are de- 
manded of other citizens (CHE, Oct. 16, 1972, p. 4). In a suit 
brought by nine student at Mississippi State University, a federal 
district judge has ordered local election officials to apply the same 
residency requirements to college students as are appljed to other 
potential voters (CHE, Nov. 6, 1972> p. 4). The New Jersey Supreme 
Court ab'?)lished a state law that required students to vote in the 
comAiunity of their -parents* home (Mi&Nett 1972, ^p. 10). On the 
other hand, a. New York court, adopting a strict interpretation of 
the students', domicile, required jstudents to vote in towns where 
their parents live (CHE, September 25, 1972, p. 2). 

As mentioned earliery student^ have also sought statutory relief 
through legislative lobbying'from indirect or direct attempts to make 
it impossible or inconvenient for tfiem to vote in college conimuni- 
ties through calendar changes (usually occurring in prifnary elec- 
tions). In these efforts they have been successful. 
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All o£ these efforts represent attempts by students to realize their 
potential as Voting citizens at all levels of government where their 
interests are at stake. Like other citizens students want to vote for 
candidates who will be sympathetic to their interests and concerns. 
In the college communities where they attend classes, students are 
vitally affected by policies and ordinances delated to crime and police 
protection, transportation, work settings, landlord/tenant relation- 
ships, personal property tax policies, fees and licenses, and the prac- 
tice of local merchants. At the state level,* students. are affected by 
sales taxes, liquor laws,, drug laws, abortion and morals regulations^ 
admissions quotas, tuition policy, and appropriations for financial 
aid and other student services. At the federal level, students are 
vitally interested in appropriations for large-scale financial aid pro- 
grams, minimum wage laws, airline fare .regulations, and federal 
guidelines on racial arid sex diiscrimination in colleges, and univer- 
sities. 

Like other emerging sources of influence outlined in this study, 
the effectiveness or strength*of student influence through voting is 
difficult to assess, In general, there is evidence that the turnout of 
student voters has. been disappointing (Thurber 1973, pp. 242-256). 
There is also some evidence^that college students who do vote tend 
to follow a pattern set by college educated adults and tend to accept 
the traditional party labels and identity' of their parents (Shaw 1974, 
pp. 65-79).. At the same time, in some local elections, college students 
seem to have made a difference in election outcomes. For example, 
after a major drive td register students at the University of Coloijado 
at Boulder in 1971, every student-supported candidate for city council 
was eletced. Four incumbents were defeated (McNett 1972, p. 10). 

Each year the University of California Student Lobby does an 
analysis of , student voting patterns as part of its effort to gain 
influence through the established political process. Its recent 
study of the June 1974 primary elections in California makes two 
pertinent points. First, the student voter turnout rate was about the 
same as the statewide average when allowance was made for campuses 
closed for the summer, or where students were taking final exams, and 
when the transient nature of the student body was. taken into ac- 
count. Secondly, the study seems to demonstrate that Republican 
Congressman Paul McCloskey's successful primary reelection bid was ' 
made possible by a -margin of victory provided by ''college student 
voters (many crossed oVer to register Republican in order to vote for 
McGloskey) (Woodruff and Fuller 1974, p. 12). ' 

Finally, the symbolic value of the 18 year-old student vote should 
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not be overlooked; It is hard to docuHieftt bi|^/it seems likely that 
'Students have gained more status and legitimacy in their other po- 
liticar pursuits (such as lobbying or bargaining) partly because they 
are now enfranchised citizens. ^ * • • 

Another issue, only tangentially related to "the student as citizen, 
has an impact upon student sources of influence. This is the issue of 
student residency for tuition purposes and the high tuition di- 
ferentials for out-of-state students. Restrictiye admissions policies and 
tuition policies have the effect of closing off options for college stu- 
dents. Students lose several degrees 6f freedom wHen they cannot 
afford or are not permitted to leave their local community or state 
for a college education* They lose the freedom ,to travel across state 
lines and to choose their associates. They are, in effect, captive 
audiences. In such a situation, students lose the leverage they might 
otherwise have in attempting to influence local campus policy that 
relates to their vital interests. ; ' ' y 

Indeed, migratibn studies of college students (Fenske et al., 1974\/ 
show that student' attendance at local colleges is on the increase and 
student involvement in interstate migration is on the decline. TjHiis 
decline is due partially to the spread of community colleges in many 
states. , But it is also due to ihcreased transportation costs, restrittive 
out-of-state admissions policies, and skyrocketing out-of-state tliition 
difl^rentmls. ' X ' / * 

At this time the constitutionality of tuition differentials appears to 
have; been firmly established; Also the aright of the slates fo require 
a oneryear durational ^residency period, in addition to certain domi- 
ciliary requirements, seems to be legally established (HansojA 1975, 
pp. 19 23; Bornsteih 1972, p. '356)* However, since the Vlandis vs. 
Klein decision by the United States Supreme Court in 1,973, students 
now have the possibility of making a case to overcome out-of-state 
status* A presti^tion of out-of-state status can now be rebutted and 
colleges must/^tablish processes for hearing such appeals. These cases 
and other admissions barriers to gaining residency in the several states 
have been extensively and ably discussed by Bornstein (1972), Gar- 
bone- (1973), Chronister and Martin (1975), and Hanson (1975). 

Partly because of the Vlandis vs. Klein decision, the need to in- 
crease student enrollment, and newer consortium arrangements, there 
is some hope that student interstate migration might begin to increase 
(Carbone, Fall 1973; Shulman 1974). Wisconsin and Minnesota, for 
example, have developed an exchange program whereby residents of 
either state can attend public colleges in the neighboring state at 
resident student rates. If one state assumes a greater share of the ex-. 



^ change^ the other state will reimburse from the state treasury (Gar- 
bone, Fall 1973, p, 270). 

The point is that policies and practices that decrease the options 
for students also decrease the potential influence that students 'might 
wield, ^he issue of residency for tuition purposes represents a point 
at which the ''student as full citizen" conflicts wirfi what has been 
established as a ''compelling state interest." For students who attend' 
local colleges, residency status for the purpose of votihg in local elec- 
tions is not a problem. It may be that the influence gained by haying 
the opportunity to moive out of one's community is, in par^, -can- 
celled by the probjem of establishing a voting residence in the new 
college town. At tl^e same time, the influence lost by those who do 
not have the opportunity to leave their ihome community or state may 
^ b'e cancelled by the influence gained' due to clear rights to vote in 
local elections. . 

On balance, it seems that students have gained an important source 
^ of influence with the enactment of the 26.th Amendment. At the same 
time, ^significant barriers remain and ' may always remain to full 
citizenship status for college studehtsv 

Like the voting franchise, the reduction in; age of majority to 18 
has also served to enhance the status of college students as adults. 
What are the implications of this new adult status for student in- 
fluence? Have students been given more freedom to choose what they 
want -to do and how they wish to live? Or are students still con- 
strained by parents or college officials who "stand in loco parentis? 
This section draws heavily On The Lowered Age of Majority: Its 
Impact on Higher Education (Hanson 1975). The reader is urged to 
peruse this lyionograph, which is devoted almost exclusively to the 
legal rami^<fations of this topic, ^ 

One result of the concept of adulthood at 18 is to indirectly en- 
courage the use of legal processes* by» students. Many colleges are _ 
gearing up through their student, legal aid staffs in anticipation of 
even greater use of the courts as students seek to press charges or de- 
fend themselves against charges brought by other students or the insti- 
tution. Roorri-and-board contracts, suits for property damage and dis- 
ruption, suits against the college for failure to deliver the academic 
services promised and suits involving^ the use of student funds for 
activity fees or to support certain organizations are .some of the areas 
in which litigation is expected to occur (Fields 1973/p. 3); Stud^^nts, 
; while potentially more free to use legal processes to exert influence, 
may ^Iso have to assume the responsibilities of acting as independent 
adult citizens. They may experience even less protection from the 
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consequences of their own actions by parents, by college authorities, 
and by the local state law enforcement officials. 
* Another potential, effect is ^ to free the student from many of the 
ling^ing ties to p^l^rents. Practices such as^ notifying parents of gr^a^ 
health problems, or disciplinary actions may be carefully reexamined. 
For instance, at Ohio State. University, parents will no longer be 
^ n6tified when a student receives an academic warning, is placed on 
prbbatibn, or is dismissed. This change was made pursuant to a new 
^ Ohio law lowering the age of/majority to 18 (CHE, Feb. 11, 1974, p. 

2).-^ .: . : ■ \ . .. ■ - 

> Passage of the Educational Amendment of 1974, known as the 
"Buckley Amendment,'* apj)ears to further protect "the rights and 
privacy 6f college students. This amendment includes restrictions on 
access to' student files by persons other than the student and requires 
written consent by the student for release of information. Subsection 
(d) of the amendment provides thiit: 

. . V for the purposes of this section, whenever a student has attained 
eighteen years of age or is attending an institution of post-secondary 
education » the permission or consent required of and the rights accorded 
to parents of the student shali thereafter only T>c required of and accorded 
to the sj^^int (quoted in Hanson 19V5, p* 36). ^ 

Lowered age-of-majority laws^ appear to affect the freedom of the 
college student to enter in^to contractual relationships, such as dormi- 
tory contracts 6r promissory notes for loans, and to seek medical treat- 
ment without parental cosigning or consent. Despite the apparent 
legal mandate $upplied by reduced age-of-majority laws in many 
states, Hanson (1975 pp. 33-37) fouhd that in practice few institutions 
have adjusted their policies in response to these l^s. He. reports that 
^ "there seei^s to be, no c/ear relationship between the legal age of 
majority and institutional policies regarding parental notification op 
grades, discipline or psychological problems" (Hanson 1975, p. 35). 
Hanson's conclusions are based on a relatively informal question- 
naire and interview survey of deans of students at 100 randomly 
chosen colleges and universities. He reports an overall response rate 
of 72 percent. One problem with Hanson's survey is that it was cross-- 
sectional rather than longittidinal in, design. He appears simply to 
compare the policies and practices of colleges in states with lowered 
age of majority to colleges in states with a higher age of majority, at 
a given point in time. With such a design it is not really possible to 
assess the impact or change from one point in time to another of 
majority laws upon campus policies iind practices. Clearly, further 
empirical work needs to be done in this area. 
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Financially, too, students are seeking emancipation from parental 
control. The ^pew age-o£-majority laws have given students a, basis £o^ 
challenging the requirement that their family must contribute toolie 
costs of a college cducatioft before they can qualify for financial aid. 
Financial aid officers find that larger percentages of students axe now 
declaring themselves independent^ and self supporting (Fields 1974/ 
p. 3; HansonM975rp; 17). Hanson expects th^ the new ageof- 
. inajority latvs willVovide some impetus to challenging the constitu- 
tionality of the presumption that students are '^dependent/' based on 
certain questionable criteria used in many federal grant and loan pro- 
grams (Hanson 1975, p. 17). It was reported that a study done by 
Boyd arid Fenske in Illinois showed that parents' portion of student 
support ha^ declined from 60 percent in 1967-*68 to 39 percent in 
1973-74 (Boyd and Fenske, June 1975)/They attributed this trend 
to a student desire for financial jemancipation and the growing avail- 
ability of student financial aid funds from all levels of government 
(CJF/JE/April 7. 1976, p. 6; CHE, November 18, 1974, p, 1). 

The option to become financially^ independent from one's family 
is dotible edged. Those who are "freed" wiU^have the responsibility, 
to seek funds throughf other channels. Institutional sources of aid! may 
be severely strained and students may encounter other constraints. 
Nevertheless, the point here is that more students will have the power^ 
^ to decide for themselves how to finance their education. They may 
also be more free to make choices q£ particular college^ or particular"* 
prografns of study, unencumbered by the threat of fiinding with- 
drawal by disapproving parents. This, indeed, is a^oiSjtce of student 
influence over things that matter to them. * 

Affinal area of concern is that of required residence hall living and 
related parietal rules. It appears that rules requiring particula^t cate- 
gories of students or even all stude;its tq live in dormitories are in- 
creasingly under attack. After reviewing a number of landmark legal 
cases in this area, Hansori concludes: 



It appears lhat courts will not sanction regulationj^^hich are simply 
intended to ^fill the dorms,' because the result is to make one group *of 
students bear a disproportionate burden of financial expense and re- 
strictions in personal liberty to reside in i accomniodations to effect a 
benefit for all students, present and future. Second, the mere assertion 
of educational benefits, or that living requirements are motivated t6 give 
e(!licational benefits, seems unlikely to be persuasive unless the institu- 
tion can d^onitrate such benefits. Finally/ even if the institution can 
show evioence of education>reiated motivations in enacting s£ich a re- 
quirement, the courts are likely to examine the actual operation of the 
regulations to determine if there is such an educatiohal benefit (Hanson 
1975, p, 31). 
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Again, Hanson (1975^* 30) suggests tliat the lowered age of majority 
will likely influence future cases in the area of required dormitory liv- 
ing^ Recently, six students at Stony Brook filed suit in federal court 
\ to overthrow regulatidris that require all freshmen under 21 to live 
on *campt|s. They also challenged majidatory liieal plans on the 
grounds th^t- they were arbitrary and unconstituHonal sincfe 18-year- 
clefs are considered adults under iNei^ York State laws (CHE, May 
12,,J975, p.fe)/ ^ ■ . * 

Finally, regardirigirules related to living in residence/halls, Hanson 
(1975, pp, 34:3^) finds little relationship between majority laws and 
' the restrictiven^ss pi 'rules about visitation by members of the op- 
posite sex, curfews and possession of alcoholic beverages. In general, 
/-over the years dormitory life' has become more and more liberalized, 
. but ^;he reduction in age of majority does not necessarily require 
comi>arable changesvirt the living arrangements provided by educa- 
tional institutions. Rules prohibiting the use \ol alcoholic beverages 
in iformitories for educational reasons are not voided simply because 
a particular state permits 18-year-olds to possess alcohplii^ beverages 
(Hanson 1975; p. 35). ^ . 

In conclusion; the hew stj^tl^s of students as adults, for some pur- 
poses, seems to add a legal^and a political impetus to trends already 
underway in the direction of stqdent emancipation* from .parental or 
college motiitoring and control. It appears akp. that adi<it statjis will 
effectively iiflcreake students' range of choice and responsibility for the 
consequences of< their actions. Subject only to th,i| ^jparticular needs of 
a* college* to ptomcjte an environn^gnt condjiciye to learning, students 
are being^'ticeated more and more like adults, Whilfe this trend may 
be only partly relatejd to the majority laws, it is clearly an important 
emerging source of student inflyencel- 
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The sburces of 'influence examined here are only beginning to 
emerge and there is room for further growth ia all of the areas 
cussed. More students could be directly inyolved .or supportive at 
more institutions in more states if tl]tere were a higher level pf fund^^ 
ing arid more continuous ^ot(%\ For example, organized state lobby- 
ing activity occurs only in 2» stateX Collective bargaining and student 
inyolvement is only in its iafancy. The mil impact of the age-o\^ 
majority laws may yet<rei^J^yce much more widespread student^ 
emancipation from parental and college monitoring j and contrbK 

Another possibility is that the scope of influence niay increase, that 
is, students may use .these sources of influence to gain a broader array 
of endsj^ For example, student institutiorii have jgrown from co- 
operative bookstores to vast networks of cooperative enterprises 2tnd 
have become "neighborhood -corporations" or "'student conglomer- 
ates/' And lobbying staffs are expanding as students seek more 
comprehensive coverage of issues and bills that %ave less^ obyious 
identification with student interests* It is worth noting that\ the ex-' 
pansion of student interests may be met with increasing resistance and . 
could jeopardize tlie effectiveness of student sources iof influence in 
the long run. 

Since 1970 student interest has focused mor^ on issues that di- 
rectly ""affect students as students. Issues include the cost of an educa-^ 
tion — financial aid, lowjtuition, tax breaks on student consumer 
products, the co^t of housing and other goods and "services, and 
transportation costs. They also relate to the quality of education it- 
self — student/faculty ratios, evaluation of teaching, and program and 
faculty retrenchment. Another interest is student freedom— the desire 
for increased options, and freedoiff from parental and college con- 
trol of student liyes. FifftUy, students have been concerned with 
maintaining apd further institutionalizing their role in the- gov- 
ernance of colleges and universities. This concern ranges from pro- 
tecting the mandatory activity fee to seatiftg inoi"e students on the 
hoar0 of trustees. 

The oi^ly exception ^to these stUdent-related concerns is the stu- 
dent-financed PIRG groups. These groups have taken up a broader 
slate of issues and. concerns, such as environmental despoliation, 
consumer protection, anHcivil liberties in public institutions. Many 
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of these concerns ^are followed up by programs designed to institi(te 
direct social reforms. The iP^RG groups appear to be the only 

source of, influence reviewed here that represents continuity of 
interest steming from the social activist concerns of the lat£ 1960*s. 

This study supports the view that the various sources of influence 
are interconnected and ^ often used simiiltaneously to; ireinforce each 
othcr.^l^or eicample,\ii is not uncomriion to finq students doing 
legislative lobbying to get a collective bargaining law ainended so 
that students can maintain or increase their role in campus govern- 
ance. The likelihood of student Success in these pblitical processes 
is enhanced because they represent ^ a voting constituency and in 
many cases are considered legal adults. At the sanie time students 

^ight seek relief through the courts to avoid the im nediate problem 
of a faculty strike, or they might' stage'^an **old-&tyl^'* demonstration 

''to dramatize their position with respect to tuition i'etates if theit edu- 
cation is interrupted. TJiffe variety of action illustrates the inter- 
connectedness of the sources of influence and strategies for dealing 
at the same time with short-range needs (often defensively) and 
long-range interests. . * , - 

Although the' use of the judicial system has not been a central 
focus, of this study, a num1?er of examples of student use of the 
courts have been ^ven. Court 6rders and injunctions have been 

' sought and successfully obtained to protect student interests that 
were under immediate .attack (for instance, in the case of faculty 
strikes or inordinately disruptive protest by othfr groups of stu- 
dents)/ The courts are also being used to interpret the meaning of 
the 26^h Amendment and the age-of-majority laws in terms of the 
constitutionality ol ibcal college or community rjiles-and regulations. 
This includes areas suqh as. establishing residency for voting or tui- 
tion purposes, dojmitory regulations, financial, aid needs determiha- 

* tion, and othfer panetals. It seems likely that students also will in- 
creasingly use legal' processes for contract disputes, damage suits, 
and Qth^r attempts at immediate redress, or for interpretations of 
existing local, state, and federal laws* / 

It seems clear that "old-5tyle*'» student ;^>rotest is here to. stay* But 
now it is being used more selectively, more rationally, and more con- 
structively. Students have no illusions about being politically effec- 
tive if they use this mode of influence exclusiV|Jy^.. Rather, it seems 
that they wish to symbolize, dramatize, and jgublicize their concerns 
and perhaps to remind those who have forgotten that the impulse 
to 'use more primitive, political means is still alive and potentially 
damaging and disruptive. But students y^jll . probably^ use more^ 



sophisticated channels of influence as- long as they are a viable 
alternative. .] ^ V 

'At least four, general barriers or threats to student influence have 
been identified from the literature. First, conflict -of interests oc(fur 
\vith a wide variety of pN^erful grpup^v the faculty, locaf businiesses,; 
administrators and, inevitably, members of the state legislature. The 
upshot is often an attempt to undercut the financial basis for stu- 
dent influence by attacking the mandatory ^student activity fee, ^Stu- 
dents have had to continuously, defend their right to tax themselves 
to maintain a voice at' all levels of decision making. BecaUsd this 
"taxation" process includes some , cooperation and collaboration/vvlth 
the colleges, this may be the Achilles' heel'of student influence. To 
be sure, the courts have helped students maintain control of student 
fees" and have prevented st^te encroachment where constitutional 
issues were at stake (for example, the equal protection clause of 
the 1.4th Amendment). * 

Another barrier or" limit to student influence occurs when the 
legitimate interests of the college as, an educational institution are 
asserted.^T'he coiirts have repeatedly upheld the- right of college' 
oflicials tomaintain an environment conducive to learning. In prac- 
tice this means that rights and . choices students might enjoy as 
citizens in the wider society may be circumscribed within the college 
itself. College^ are n6t popular- democracies simply becauise 18-year- 
olds can vote; Even though alcohol can be consumed by students 
in the community it may not be permitted in the dorms. Also, 
.some communities and states require certain tests ,of bona fide resi- 
dency before students can enjoy the benefitir of slate or community 
suppoh. ' 

Another problem for students is that existing laws do not fit the 
model of student invSlveraent. Statutory changes and perhaps *labor 
law modifications must occur before student participation in collec- 
tive bargaining can be accommodated. These changes may be slow 
to arrive and restrictive when accomplished. 

Finally, student political apathy or preoccupation with academic, 
social, and career pursuits may make it difficult to rally student sup- 
port, to encourage student . patronage of. student institutions, or 
to get student votes where they are needed. As student bodies be- 
come more and more heterogeneous in age, social class, exfierience, 
family and Work comihitments* and goals, the array of * distinctively 
studejit interests may diminish and hiake it more difficult to generate 
student interest and support. ^ ^? _ *f 

The general conclusion of this study- is that students have de-< 



veloped a number of newly emerging sources of influence. Tliese 
sources, while potentially quite effective, h^ve iViet with a number 
of barriers, both on and off « the college campus. The sources of 
influei^ice seem to li^ve taken two routes: students organizing sep- 
arately or students participating irj already existing structures and 
processes. The evolution of sources of infltience seems to be toward 
more student extra-institutional political activity where student^ may 
have an advantage at this time. In an important chapter on "Organ- 
ised Student Power/' Epstein concludes: 

■ i . . . ' * 
In principle and in practice, students are les« disadvantaged in the 
staters broader political arena than they are in the university's internal 
governing' structure. They have the same right to pa^,rticipate as any 
other citizens; and, although they constitute only a large minority of 
the whole community, their numbers are greater than those of other 
educational interest 'groups.'; They^may be capable of getting the atten* 
tion of politicians ordinarily pressured by smallet, more intense groups, ^ 
In the larger political world students cannot be dismissed because they 
lack the professional qualifications of faculty" and Administrative staffs. 
, The decisions of governors and legislatures, or even of regents, presumably 
* ' do not tequire juch qualificatioiji'^^^^ 

Students seem to have recognized the truth.^f this statement. Theiir 
extra^h^titutional political' activity has been used directly to gain 
specific ends (like more financial aid appropriations)' but, perhaps 
mor^ importantly, indirectly to gain influence >^hrough permanent 
and legit^ate particlpatiQn in the ongoing institutional decision- 
it^aking ^Rcesses. * ^ 
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